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“—as bloody conquests as Pizarro’s” 


(See Page 24) 
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fairly. Who demand, simply aad deci 
for them that the Rol!s-Royce car is b 


Tue Rolls-Royce makes little or no appeal to 
vanity or sentiment, to crude or untrained 
tastes, to bargain hunters or wasters. 


But it is, now 2s always, the one car in t! 

oe ome ; a x liscer . 
world for those who are able to discern and 
appreciate true quality. And who realize t! 
worth cf the simple, inflexible rule that go 


the Rolls-Royce works from the presideat to 


the ncewecst apprentice. \ rule that has becn 
lir “thy reSpo ble f -4 x I d-wide succe 
airectly responsipie Tor 10S W 4A-W1Ge SUCCCSS 


build the best car in the world. 

You will find Rolls-Reyces in Montana on 
mountain roads meant for pack-horses. You 
will find them swin r across the Southwest 
under a sun that seis the landscape dancing. 
You will find them pl hing through the 
snowdrifts in the high Sierras or flying to Florida 
for the opening of the scason. And no matter 
where you find them, cr how severe the con- 
ditions, they are certain to be functioning as 
perfectly as though they had just dropped down 
‘rom the Plaza to the Metropolitan Oneza. 
Occupants and drivers will be safe, untroubled, 
comfortable. And the owner will tell you, as 
Rolls-Royce owners can and do, some facts 
about mileage, repairs and length o% service 
that will impress the most hardened motorist. 
For the best is always the cheapest in the 
end. And no Rolls-Royce has ever yet worn 






THE UNMISTAKABLE MARK OF 


SAID A BRILLIANT ENGLISHMAN 








ROLLS ROYCE 


GOOD TASTE-——and Common Sense 


, 
a Y TASTES are simple. 
[ want only the best.”’ 
.. . In every country, 
in every state and city, 
there are men and wo- 
men whose cultivated 


tastes admit of no pretense or insincerity. Whose traincd minds judge values 


ively, the best. They are few. But it is 
uilt—and oaly for them. 


out! It swiags through the years as easily as 
it swings along the Boston Post Road. Pro- 
tecting your investment. Safeguarding your 
family. Vindicating your judgment. 

Asan SSaa 


st 
os 


Call at the Rolls-Royce showrooms and 
arrange for a hundred-miie trial trip that will 


be a revelation of case aad comfort, of ability 
and performance. Ov, if you prefer to make an 
appointme=: by telephone, a Rolls-Royce will 


be sent co your address for inspection and trial. 
You are also inviced to visit the Rolls-Royce 


works 2¢ ‘cringtield, Mass., whenever it 1s 
convenient ror you 54 do SO. 





— - — 
| 
7 


| Any Rolls-Royce may be purchased 
| with a moderate initicl payment and 
| the balance will be conveniently 
| distributed. 





Come to our showrooms and see the beautiful 
designs in coach work for immediate delivery. 
Rolls-Royce, Springfield, Mass. Branches: New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco. Representatives in leading cities. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ The President asked the General 
Board of the Army to draft a proposal 
for suitably rewarding the aviators 
who made the round-the-world-flight. 
Several bills granting promotion, 
bonuses, etc., have been proposed in 
Congress but not seriously considered. 
The President wished to present and 
press a bill approved by the Army.* 
@ Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge attended 
the dedication of the Washington Com 
munity Christmas tree, opened volumi 
nous mail, received numerous presents, 
attended church, heard choral singing 
at the north portico of the White House 
by the choir of the First Congrega- 
tional Church: Bells of Christmas, The 
First Noél, Sleep, Holy Babe, Angels 
We Have Heard on High, Silent Night, 
Holy Night, Shepherd's Christmas 
Song, God Rest You Merry Gentle- 
men, Come All Ye Shepherds, O Little 
Town of Bethlehem, The Babe in 
Bethlehem’s Manger Laid, To Us Is 
Born Immanuel. 
@ The President’s only Christmas 
clemency was a commutation of the 
sentence of one man, John Rohrer, 
sentenced for life for having shot a 
Chinese policeman while on duty as a 
The sen 
Rohrer 
had served nine, and was immediately 
eligible for parole. 
@ President Coolidge wrote to com- 
mend William Ritter, founder of 
a large lumber business in Columbus, 
who gave some $2,000,000 of stock in 
his company to 124 employes as a 
Christmas gift. Wrote Mr. Coolidge: 
“Such acts of generosity cannot help 
but lead to better codperation and 
understanding between the employers 
and employes, and you are to be com- 
mended for the fine example you have 
shown.” 


legation guard at Shanghai. 
tence was reduced to 20 years. 


*This bill provides advancement on the 
promotion lists of 1,000 files for Capt. Lowell 
H. Smith, flight commander; 500 files each 
for Lieuts. Wade, Nelson, Arnold. Explain- 
ing, Secretary of War Weeks said Smith's 
advancement would approximate 13 years’ ser- 
vice, that of the others, four yeas. Sergts. 
Ogden and Harding would become Second 
Lieutenants. All six men would get the 
D. S. M. 


a 4 x 1 “Fr a 
THE CABINET 
Static 

Those who looked for quick, if not 
wholesale changes in the Cabinet after 
President Coolidge was confirmed in 
office for four years more by the 
November election, have been sur- 
prised. Only one Cabinet change now 
imminent—the appointnient 
of a successor to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Howard M. Gore, who is to 
be inaugurated as Governor of West 
Virginia on Mar. 4. 

Both Secretary of Labor Davis and 
Secretary of War Weeks had spoken 
of retiring, but so far there have been 
no developments. No one at all seems 
likely to be asked to resign. Evi 
dently the President believes he has 
a smoothly running Cabinet and is 
content, 


appears 


Offspring 
The Department of Commerce, turn- 
ing for a moment from the compilation 
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of statistics on linseed oil and lumber, 
turned for a brief space to the very 
human subject of children. 3ut as 
usual it had to deliver its findings in 
the form of statistics. It presented its 
results in maximums and minimums, 


Families with fathers 45-49 years old 
All Living 
Children Children 
ek Ck as 6.6 Coal Miners 
ee a 3.0 Physicians 


Dentists, 
Surgeons 


] 


Families with fathers 40-44 years old 
All Living 
Children Children 
me 5.9 Coal Miners 
ae 2.8 2.6 Architects 
Actors 


Inferences which may be drawn from 
these statistics :-— 
@ That men engaged in coal mining 
are more prolific than men engaged in 
other occupations. 
@ That coal miners by average add 
1.1 children to their families between 
the ages of 46 and 49. 
@ = That about 3 out of 4 children born 
to coal miners before the age of 50 are 
living at the end of that period. 
@ = That physicians, dentists and sur- 
geons have the smallest number of chil- 
dren at the age of 50 when presumably 
their families are completed, 
@ = That of the children born to physi- 
cians, ete., under 50 years of age, 10 
out of 11 live to the end of that period. 


THE CONGRESS 


Recess 
Congressmen 
joyed a_ week’s 


and schoolboys en- 


vacation—that is, 


those Congressmen who were not 
busy with committee labors. On 
Dec. 29 the Congress reassembled 
with the expectation of only one 


day’s recess for New Year’s Day. 


Extra Session? 

Before Congress conveied last 
month, the President let it be known 
that he did not expect to call an 
extra of the new Congress 
before December next. He pointed 


session 



























































out that, as far as the question of 
revising the income tax law was con- 
cerned, it would be useless until the 
close of the fiscal year (June 30) 
when it can be seen to some degree 
how the present law is working. If 
no extra session is called, Congress 
will not meet from Mar. 4 until the 
first Monday of next December. It 
has been guessed that the President 
might summon an extra session early 
in the fall. 


But political quidnuncs are begin- 
ning to ask whether the President 
may not be forced to call an extra 


They rea- 
Congress has been in ses- 
There are only 


session at an earlier date. 
son thus: 
for one month. 


sion 

two months left before it must dis- 
band on Mar. 4. The House has 
passed three appropriation bills. The 


Senate has not begun consideration 
of even one of them. If it does not 
do so soon, there is bound to be a last- 
minute rush with the opportunity for 
a filibuster, which might prevent their 
passage. In such an event, the Pres- 
ident would practically be forced to 
summon an extra session during the 
spring. 

This contingency 
but that Congress or a few of its 
members might adopt such drastic ta 


tics is far from probable. 


is not impossible, 


Postal Pay and Rates 


The Senate is preparing to obey its 
own mandate that on Jan. 6 it shall 
act on the President's veto of the bill 
which increases the salaries of postal 
employes. The cost of the proposed 
pay increases will be between 60 and 
70 million dollars a year. The Presi 
lent vetoed it for reasons of economy, 
saying that it must be accompanied 
by a measure for raising the extra 
money. 

To serve this purpose, a bill known 
as the Sterling Bill has been prepared. 
It calls for an increase of postal rates 
on nearly all classes of mail except 
first class. A large part of the raise 
is to be attached to the 
ond class mail—newspapers and mag 
this class of mail, ac 
cording to the Post Office Depart 
ment, has been causing an annual 
deficit of $74,000,000. 

During the holidays, hearings were 
held on this bill by a joint sub-com 
mittee of the Senate and House Post 
Office Committees. The publishers 
in force attacked it with a great fan 
fare of protest; they said it was ruin 
ous, they said second class mail had 


rates on sec 


azines—since 


been wrongly accused of causing a 
deficit. Postmaster General New de 
clared that the bill fair and ab- 
solutely necessary if postal pay was 
to be increased. 

For political reasons, the Republi- 


was 











| 


cans are anxious to avoid having the 
President’s veto over-ridden, because 
of the bad impression it would create. 
It was reported that there will be 
enough votes marshalled against the 
measure to prevent its being passed 
over the veto (two-thirds vote neces- 
to over-ride). The existence of 
the Sterling Bill, combining the pay 


Sary 


raise with a rate raise will enable 
some Senators who are pledged to 
the former to vote against the pay 


bill alone, on the grounds that they 
prefer the Sterling Bill 

But the possibility of the Sterling 
3ili’s being passed is another matter. 
No politician wants to incur the ter- 
rible wrath of the press, a wrath al- 
ready rising at the suggestion that 
second class mail rates be somewhat 
increased. The wrath of this or that 
great city daily may be endured; but 
to provoke the almost universal en 


mity of the press, both urban and 
rustic, would be all but suicidal. The 
press wieldeth a mighty club. Con- 


gress may not lightly tread heavily 


upon its toes. 


SHIPPING 
Divorce? 

The Problem. Government 
owns a large part of the U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine, a portion of which was 
built or during the War. 
It manages to operate a good por- 
tion of owns. In the 
fiscal year of 1923-24, it lost some 
$36,000,000 on its fleet—$3,000,000 a 
Of this amount, about 80% 
was actual operating loss. The larg- 
this the 
shipping industry. 

Ever the War, the 
ment has been desiring to avoid this 
But the Government has been 
prevented from disposing of its fleet 
to private owners because of its in 
sistence on two things—a good price 
for its ships (or at least a fair price) 
and a U. S. merchant service to all 

important parts of the 
thing which means main- 
unprofitable 


wee 
ine 


acquired 


the ships it 


month. 


loss is 


est reason for 
condition of the 


pe oT 


since Govern 


loss. 


the more 
world, a 
taining a number of 
lines. 

subsidies 
that they 
ships, practically 
So the question has re 
how the Govern 
vessels at a 


efforts to 


operators, so 


Futile 
for private 


secure 


would buy have 
been given up. 
into 


solved itself 


ment can operate its 
minimum loss. 

The Agencies. In 1916, was cre 
ated the U. S hipping Board, in 


tended originally as a semi-judicial 
and regulative body. When the War 
came, it was supplemented by the 


Emerge ncy Fleet Corporation, a Gov 
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ernment-owned organization, entirely 
controlled by the Shipping Board, for 
the purpose of carrying on the busi- 
ness of operating a Government mer- 
chant marine. For all intents and 
purposes, the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration was the business organiza- 
tion of the Shipping Board. For long 
the Chairman of the Shipping Board 
was President of the Corporation. 
It was not until about a year ago 
(Time, Jan. 14) that the two functions 


were separated and Admiral Leigh 
C. Palmer named as President of the 
Corporation, unconnected with the 
Board. 

Administration Policy. This sep 
aration of the Board and the Cor- 


poration appears now to have been 
the beginning of a new policy under- 
taken by the Administration. This 
policy was voiced by President Cool- 
idge a month ago at the opening of 
Congress, when he asked for a new 
law to divorce completely the Board 
and the Corporation. “Let the Board 
confine itself to its regulative duties,” 
he said. “Let it lay down general 
policies, but place the entire business 
of operating the Government fleet, of 
carrying out the assigned policy, en- 
tirely in the hands of the Corpora- 
tion.” The argument for this ar- 
rangement is that the Board is not 
the kind of organization efficiently to 
operate a large business. Its seven 
members are by law chosen geo 
graphically to represent all parts of 
the country. Advocates of separation 
that the Board is political, 

the operation should be 
placed entirely in the hands of a 
business organization. 


assert 
whereas 


The Action. At present, the Pres- 
ident’s proposal is in Congress. 
Meanwhile, the Shipping Board has 
taken various measures purporting to 
carry out the 
Last week, it passed a resolution re 
taining for itself the right to fix trade 
routes, but giving the Corporation 
freedom in the selection of 
etc., to serve each 
complete custody of all ships, active 
Nevertheless, the Ad- 

proposal is to be 


President’s wishes. 


vessels, 
route, as well as 
or inactive. 
ministration’s 


pressed. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover and 

f yet a good struggle 

over the measure is anticipated. For 
it is said the Shipping Board does not 
want its power curtailed, that its ap- 


others favor it, 


parent acquiescence is to be used as 
argument against the legalization of 
the separation, on the ground that 
such a step is unnecessary. It is as- 
serted that the Board is willing to 
make concessions by resolution, pro- 
vided it has the power later to over- 
ride the Corporation and interfere. 
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Members of the Board, through their 
friends in Congress, are said to be 
preparing to oppose the Administra- 
tion’s proposal, while Admiral 
Palmer, President of the Corporation, 
is urging that the separation be made 
legal, formal, 


WOMEN 


Active Attorney 

Mabel Walker Willebrandt is a 
Mrs. She is also an Assistant At 
torney General in the Department of 
Justice. Sometimes she has been 
called “the inevitable Mrs. Wille 
brandt” because she speaks at so 
many conventions of women’s organ 
izations. But it is not her own love 
of speechmaking and prominence 
which brings her so often to the plat 
form. She is invited there because 
she is one of the few women who 
occupies a public position of impor- 
tance—and occupies it capably. 

Her job is to handle cases of juris 
diction concerning prisoners, cases 
rising out of the prohibition and in 
ternal revenue laws and minor cases 
belonging to several other categories. 
Lately, in regard to the enforcement 
of the prohibition laws, she has been 
making quite a stir. At one time or 
another she has taken shots at some 
45 Federal District Attorneys and 
other Federal officers whom she be 
lieved to be lax. Since Attorney Gen 
eral Stone came to office—came from 
the law school instead of the school 
of politics—her attacks are beginning 
to be backed up by dismissals. In 
Boston, one attorney was summarily 
removed; and it looks as if her light- 
ning might next strike in New Jersey, 
where there is at present a furor over 
enforcement. The new Senator from 
Massachusetts, William M. Butler, 
has been looking for a man to fill the 
Willebrandt-made vacancy. 

Strangely enough, there is very 
little resentment of her activities. She 
came to Washington from Los An 
geles, where she had been a prac 
ticing attorney. She is young—still 
in her thirties—of pleasant disposi 
tion, rather attractive in appearance, 
without a belief that she has a divine 
commission as a reformer or that she 
is doing the most important work in 
the world. Inevitably she gets on 
well with most of those with whom 
she comes in contact, from officials to 
reporters, 


The able correspondent Clinton W 
Gilbert explained rather suggestively 
how she happens to be in charge of 
prohibition “Now, do you 
suppose any man having, as all men 
have, excellent prospects of being 


cases: 








c) Pa 


ul Thompson 


Mrs. WILLEBRANDT 


—capable, inevitable 


career Senator, Cabinet 
President or, at least, Vice 
President, would handle those cases? 
Either the wets or the drys would 
surely be alienated, and then what 
would become of his political future? 
It was inevitably a woman's job.” 
The inevitable Mrs. Willebrandt! 


later in his 
member, 


ARMY & NAVY 
Cruise Plans 


This year, the practice cruise of the 


midshipmen of the Naval Academy 
will take them far a-water. Admiral 
Eberle has issued orders. The battle- 
ships Arkansas, Utah and New York 


May 30. 


begins, 


will arrive off Annapolis on 
On June 6, the great cruise 
down the Atlantic Coast and through the 
Caribbean, through the Panama Canal 
and up the Pacific Coast to Seattle, 
then all the way Fifty-two days 
at sea, 39 days in port, 12,060 miles of 


travel will make up the itinerary. 


back. 


Veterans’ Bureau 


In Chicago, is approaching the end 
of the egregious Veterans’ Bureau 
scandal. Charles R. Forbes, former 
director of the Bureau, and J. W 
Thompson, a contractor, are on trial 
for conspiracy to defraud the 
ernment in connection with the let 
ting of contracts for veterans’ hosp 
tals. The testimony in large part was 
noisome if not nauseous; but it i 
important in that it will probably re 
sult in a legal determination of the 
charges of corruption in the Veterans’ 
Bureau under the Forbes régime. 


Gov 


The chief witness for the Govern- 











ment is Elias H. Mortimer, who tes- 
tified last year before the Senate in- 
vestigating committee. He testified 
that he entered into an agreement with 
Contractor Thompson and an asso- 
ciate (one Black, now dead) to pro- 
cure hospital contracts for them in 
consideration of 35% of the profits 
that they should make. He also de- 
clared that he had made an agreement 
vith Mr. Forbes for an equal divi- 
sion of these proceeds between the 
two of them. He told of giving Mr. 
lorbes various sums at several times, 
paying Forbes’ traveling expenses on 
a trip to the Pacific, and of another dis- 
reputable arrangements. He admitted 
that he was equally guilty with Mr. 
lorbes; and explained his testimony 
on the ground that Mr. Forbes had 
incurred his enmity by seducing his 
wife. 

The defense presented witnesses 
who impugned Mr. Mortimer’s char 
acter and his reliability, who denied 
there was any conspiracy, who de 
clared that on at 
Mr. Mortimer 


least one occasion 
had not given Mr. 
Forbes money as the former had tes 
tied, who told that Mr. Mortimer 
had sworn to “get” Mr. Forbes for 
not joining him to make illicit profits, 
who declared that Mr. Mortimer had 
threatened to drag his wife’s name in 
the mire would not 


fake Mr. 


give 


Forbes. 


when she 


testimony to ruin 


Those who do not like the savor of 
the trial that eventually 
even the records of the court 
perish from decomposition if not 
fire. 


remarked 
will 
‘rom 


LABOR 


A 20th Amendment? 


In 38 states, legislatures 
this month. Before them will come 
for ratification the proposed 20th 
Amendment to the Constitution—the 
Child Labor Amendment. It involves 
the proposition that Congress should 


convene 


have the power to pass a law uniform 
for the entire country regulating or 
prohibiting child labor. In many 
cases it will precipitate a sharp fight 

Federal Child Labor Legislation. 
In 1916, Congress passed a law for- 
bidding the transportation of the 
products of child labor in Interstate 
Commerce. In 1918, after the law 
had operation for nine 
months, the Supreme Court declared 
it unconstitutional. 

In 1919, Congress 
law placing a 


been in 


passed a_ second 
prohibitive tax on the 


products of child labor. In 1922, the 


Supreme Court declared this law like- 
wise unconstitutional. 
Congress then concluded it must 
have an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion in order to regulate child labor, 
since the Constitution as it now 
stands does not specifically grant the 
power to the Federal Government. 


The Proposed Amendment (text in 


full): 

Section 1—The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Sect N y The power of the several 
states is ypaired by this article except 





the operation of state laws shall be 
ded to the extent necessary to give 
to legislation enacted by Congress. 
Progress of the Amendment. Such 
an Amendment was recommended by 
first mes- 
ago. On 
was passed by the 
297 to 69. On 
passed by the Senate 
It then went 









Coolidge in his 
13 months 


Preside nt 
sage to Congress, 
Apr. 26, last, it 
House by a vote of 
June 2, it was 
by a vote of 61 


to the states, 36 of which must ratify 


it before it can become part of the 
Constitution. 

Tt first came up in the Arkansas 
legislature and was there ratified. 


steady re 


Georgia 


Since then i1t has suttere d 


verses: the legislatures of 


North Carolina and Louisiana de 


TY 


clined to ratify it. This is not sur- 
prising, since the South has usually 
bee backward in the regulation of 
child labor Then, in the general 
election on Nov. 4, it was placed in 
referendum before the people of 


Massachusetts. They voted against 
it 3 to 1. This referendum was merely 
advisory and is not binding on the 
Legislature although it practically in- 


sures the rejection of the Amendment 


by the Legislature. The National 
Association of Manufacturers was ac 
tive in urging its defeat. So was part 
of the Catholic Church Cardinal 


O’Connell of Massachusetts sent out 
Amendment 
Catholic 


churches on three successive Sundays 


a letter 


opposing the 


in the 


which was reac 


prior to the election. 


Proponents and Antagonists. The 
advocates and antagonists of the 
measure are very mixed gr 





President Coolidge, having indi 


his approval of it, has since not cared 





to risk his prestige in its support. 

In ror of it are the National 
Child Labor Committee, the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor, the Federal 


Council of Churches, the National 
Educational Association numer 
ous women’s organizations, including 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the National Council of 
Catholic Women, the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish We men, 
and professional 
National League of Women Voters, 


and 


teachers, busi- 


women, the 


ness 


| 
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the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, the Y. W. C. A. 

Opposed to it are the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the Mod- 
eration League of Pennsylvania, the 
Sentinels of the Republic, the 
Women’s Constitutional League of 
Maryland, the National Grange, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
and many and commercial 
organizations throughout the country. 

The opponents of the Amendment 
great headway. Mfrs. 
Carrie hapman Catt, Honorary 
Chairman of. the League of Women 
told her pro-Amendment fol- 
“The amendment is as good 


business 


have made 


Voters, 
lowing: 
as dead and buried and the obsequies 
performed, unless something is done 
about it and done quickly.” Experi- 
enced observers were inclined to con- 
firm her prediction. The 
Amendment have succeeded to 
a marked and this 
said without implying that they are 
i real fear of 
is a tremen- 


dously important political asset. Fear 


opponents 


of the 


degree may be 
in generating a 


Fear 


wronge— 


if 


s consequences. 


of the League of Nations helped to 
give Mr. Harding his tremendous ma- 
jority in 1920; fear of Mr. LaFollette 


helped to give Mr. Coolidge his vic- 
tory in 1924. In pushing the idea of 
il consequences of the Child 
Amendment to the fore, its 


opponents have placed its proponents 


the evil 
Labor 
entirely on the defensive. Conse- 
against the 
Amendment should be given first. 

Anti-Amendment: The arguments 
been used against the 
Amendment include: 

1) It would deprive states of their 
legitimate rights and invest the Fed- 
eral Government with another bur- 
densome duty which could better be 


performed locally. 


quently the arguments 


which have 


2) It would place a great problem 
and expense of enforcement on the 
Federal Government as the Prohibi- 


tion Law has done. 


+ 11 1 

3) All states now have laws regu 
lating child labor and the standard of 
‘apidly improving. 


4) It would 


parents and their ch 


these is 1 
intervene between 
ildren—declaring 
in effect that parents are unwilling or 
unable to care for the best interests 
of the children. 
5) Tt could be 


Congress 


terribly abused by 
which, under the Amend- 
ment, could prohibit the labor of all 
persons under 18 years of age. 

6) It would be the opening wedge 
to Federal and 
is aimed at the eventual abolition of 
Parochial schools. 

7) It 
farm 


control of education 


would be used to prevent 
rs from having the assistance of 


their children in the work. 
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8) It would prevent children from 
doing chores at home. 


9) It is socialistic, communistic, 
Polshevistic. 
Pro-Amendment. There is but one 


principal argument which has been 
used for the Amendment. Child la- 
bor is a social and economic evil, un- 
healthful for children and a hindrance 
to their education; the aim of the pro- 
posed Amendment is to prevent work 
for those too young and to prevent 
too long hours, night work and dan- 
gerous work for olde: children. 

To the arguments of the enemies 
of the Amendment, its upholders 
counter thus: 

1) Child labor is too important an 
evil to allow it to be held off by the 
formal argument of State’s Rights, 
The Amendment curtails State’s Rights 
only insofar as it would set a mini- 
mum standard. 

2) The expense of enforcement 
would be comparatively small for the 
kind of legislation contemplated. The 
cost of enforcing the first Child La- 
bor Law for the nine months it 
in operation was only $111,000. 

3) The unequal, 
some are inadequate and a _ great 
many are full of loopholes in the form 
of exceptions, etc. 

4) No one has any idea of pass- 
ing a law under the enabling amend- 
ment which would step between pa- 
rents aud clrildren. 

5) All law-making powers can be 
terribly abused. Congress is not 
likely to abuse the power of regu- 
lating child labor any more than the 
State Legislatures. 

6) It has nothing to do with edu- 
cation, A Catholic priest assisted in 
drawing the amendment. 

7) and 8) The proposed Amend- 
ment is purely an Enabling Act and 
therefore exempt farm 
work and domestic duties. These ex- 
emptions properly belong in the act 
passed under the Amendment. Ex- 
cept for work in the sugar-beet fields, 
and in gardening, children do not 
suffer from these duties and the idea 
that they would be prohibited is ri- 
diculous. 

9) Bosh! 


FARMERS 


Permanent Remedies 

Robert D. Carey of Wyoming, 
Chairman of the President’s Agricul- 
tural Conference, has summoned that 
body to assemble in Washington on 
Jan. 5. On the report and recom- 
mendations of that body depends 
largely the question of what Congress 
will do for agriculture at this session. 

The first question that the Agri- 
cultural Conference is to take up is 


was 


state laws are 


does not 
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relief for the raisers of range cattle. 
After that will come consideration of 
cooperative marketing. One of the 
first acts of the Conference will be to 
consult with the presidents of the 
Farm Land Banks, who are to meet at 
the Capitol at about the same time. 

Whereas wheat has risen about 50% 
in price during the past year, corn 
about 70%, oats about 40%, hogs 
about 40%, lambs about 25%; and 
whereas cotton, though lower in 
price, is compensated by a larger crop, 
yet the prices for range cattle remain 
persistently low. Fattened cattle 
from the cowbelt have risen some- 
what in price. But the raisers of 
range cattle have had no profit since 
1921 and most of them are “broke.” 
What they need, it is said, is liberal 
financing, on easy terms. 

On the face of the matter, it seems 
rather ridiculous that the Conference 
should set to work now that the 
emergency has passed in almost all 
the branches of agriculture save one. 
Yet the program laid out by the Pres- 
ident for the Conference calls for a 
permanent prevention of emergencies 
rather than the solution of one exist- 
ing problem. Already Leland Stan- 
ford University, in a review of the 
last crop year, is crying warning to 
wheat farmers not to increase their 
production—that their profit this year 
is an accident dependent on an un- 
usually good crop in this country and 
crop failure elsewhere in the world. 
This is indeed true. The world crop 
of wheat is 11% less than last year. 

All this is very true and applies to 
next year and the year after. The 
Agricultural Conference must provide 
means of preventing depression from 
overproduction. But the attempt of 
the Conference in finding a perma- 
nent solution for the problems of 
overproduction may well become ri- 
diculous within the course of a dec- 
ade or two, for the reason that there 
will be no problems of overproduc- 
tion. Even a bumper wheat crop, 
such as that of the present year, will 
no longer supply a surplus for export 
in 25 to 35 years at the present rate 
of population increase in this coun- 
try. Already per capita crop produc 
tion is 5% less than in the five years 
before the War. Meantime, the need 
of Europe for imported grain will in 
crease, unless her population growth 
comes to a standstill; while Canada, 
Australia, Argentina and other grain- 
producing countries, like the U. S., 
are gradually growing up to have 
smaller and smaller export surpluses. 
The effect of this cannot be imme- 
diate, but it is well within the range 
of vision; and as it comes about, the 
work of the present Conference will 
grow less and less important. 











POLITICAL NOTES 


Diminuendo 


A glad tale is dwindling slowly to 
a colorless finis. 

There was a touch of magic in that 
July morning, 18 months ago, when 
the front pages of the daily press 
broke out with the announcement of 


Edward W. Bok’s largesse—‘$100,000 





© International 
Pror, LEVERMORE 
“—a glad tale is dwindling slowly” 


for a peace plan, come all ye dreamers 
of wealth, ye hopers for peace—$100,- 
000 for a practical peace plan!” 

Then followed some months of un- 
eventful labor, the assembling of the 
organization which should handle the 
award, the determination of its exact 
conditions, the receipt of the aspiring 
plans (22,000 odd) their perusal by the 
jury of award, the announcernent of 
the winning plan (its author remained 
unknown), the beginning of a great 
popular referendum. 

Again, almost a year ago, there was 
another touch of magic when in the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music, be- 
fore 3,500 eager citizens, John W. 
Davis, at that time not the ex-candidate 
for the presidency, but the ex- 
Ambassador to. Great Britain, stood on 
the platform and delivered a piece of 
paper, a check good for $50,000 of 
Mr. Bok’s legal money, to Professor 
Charles Herbert Levermore. 


The Professor, a 


sessed of an A. B. 


man of 68, pos- 
from Yale in 1879 





and a Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins 
seven years later, a classmate of Wood- 
row Wilson, first a History teacher, 
then President of Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, then pacifist, then supporter 
of Woodrow Wilson and in his advanc- 
ing age a leading member of such or- 
ganizations as the World Court League, 
the League of Nations Union, the New 
York Peace Society, was lifted mo- 
mentarily from his comparative ob- 
scurity into the national limelight. 
Endowed with a small fortune, sought 
out by greedy stock-salesmen, he lived 
in momentary fame. Senators said 
there was propaganda behind his plan, 
newspapers took votes on it and paid 
good money then and since for con- 
tributions from his pen. 

At the end of several months, the 
referendum on his plan was completed; 
534,177 votes had been cast in favor of 
it, 76,381 against it. Then gradually 
less and less was heard of Dr. Lever- 
more and his plan. 

Lest memory should not serve, the 
official summary of the plan was: 

I. That the U. S. shall immediately 
enter the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, under the . »nditions stated 
by Secretary Hughes and President Hard- 
ing in February, 1923. 

II. That without becoming a member 
of the League of Nations as at present 
constituted, the U. S. shall offer to extend 
its present codperation with the League 
and participate in the work of the League 
as a body of mutual counsel under con- 
ditions which 

1) Substitute moral force and public 
opinion for the military and eco- 
nomic force originally implied in 
Articles X and XVI. 

2 Safeguard the Monroe Doctrine. 

3) Accept the fact that the U. S. will 
assume no obligations under the 
Treaty of Versailles except by Act 
of Congress, 

4) Propose that membership in the 
League should be opened to all 
nations. 

5) Provide for the continuing develop- 
ment of international law. 











The provisions of the award were 
that half of the award ($50,000) should 
be given when the plan was selected 
by the jury. This was done. The sec- 
ond $50,000 was to be given if and 
when 1) in substance and intent it was 
approved by the U. S. Senate or 2) the 
Jury of Award decided that it had an 
adequate degree of popular support. 

Although the plan was presented to 
several individual Senators, it was 
never seriously taken up by the Senate 
as a whole, and the Jury of Award did 
not deem that the support of 534,177 
out of 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 actual 
voters was sufficient popular response. 
So Dr. Levermore never got the second 
$50,000, and unless the necessary con- 
ditions are fulfilled before Mar. 5 of 
this year, the offer will expire. 

The organization of The American 
Peace Award is still in existence. It 
still maintains a prosperous looking of- 
fice at No. 565 Fifth Avenue, Man- 
hattan. Mahogany desks, soft carpets 



























































and a battery of stenographers still do 
their daily duties, but their business is 
less with the Bok prize than with 
an effort to bring out the resolution that 
the U. S. should join the World Court 
for discussion on the floor of the Senate. 

What are Dr. Levermore’s chances of 
getting his second $50,000? They are 
The Peace Award organization 
there is no time to take 


small. 
admits that 
a second referendum to determine popu 
lar support; and no attempt to hold a 
referendum is contemplated. 

The Senate of the United 
Levermore’s 


States 
might plan 
before Mar. 5, but if there is anything 


approve Dr. 


predictable of that unpredictable body, 
it is that it will not think of the Bok 
plan again. 

The Jury of Award, which still 
maintains a formal existence, likewise 
has two months in which to change its 
mind, to decide that, after all, the popu- 
lar response has been adequate. 

Doubtless Dr. Levermore has 
since abandoned hope. So, 
the second $50,000! 

When Mar. 5 rolls around, will Mr 
Bok sigh and say, as he puts $50,000 
back into his pocket, “Ah well, it was a 
attempt, well worth the price 


long 


heigh-ho, 


gallant 
I paid.” 

Or will Mr. Bok 
gesture turn to Dr. 


with a generous 
Levermore, hold 


“Vour 


plan did not work, but you did a service 


ing out a second check, saying: 


to the world”? 


Strayed 

Between man and Nature, elk and 
ry lives and sometimes 
meet eaths. Last 
Department of the Interior bemoaned 


it 


deer lead sort 


tragic week, the 


A fortnight ago in Yellowstone Na- 
Park, 253 elk restless. 
Ignoring the assigned boundaries of th 
out of the park. 


tional became 


‘ 

enclave, they wandered 

Unpitying hunters slew them. 
In Glacier National Park, 

snows drove elk and deer into the lower 

Some 15 are 


heavy \ 


valleys, out of the park. 
known to have been killed. 

Nothing can be done. The National 
preserves are short a few animals. A 
few more have gone to the Happy 
Hunting hunted 
and over again by the Red Men of the 
dim past. 


Grounds to be over 


A Gentle Deed 
sailing back t 
Elise and 


Before chivalrous 
France 
the mistress and master of the French 
Embassv at Washington, did a gentl 
deed. For 22 
represented 
upon these shores; and now, 


Jules Jusserand, 


and a Gallic 


these two 


years, 
France 
retiring 


have 


to a well-earned rest, they wished to 
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THe Jt 


friends of Washington's warblers” 


SERANDS 


leave a suitable token of ther affe 
tion. 

On the lawn of the John Dickson 
Home for Invalids, in the northwest 


ern part of the Capital, was erected, 
on an octagonal 
marble, four and a half feet high, a 
bird bath i i 


scribe d 


pedestal of yellow 

Around its rim is in 
“Dedicated to the birds of 
Piney Branch by Elise and Jules Jus 
serand, 1903-1925.” 


a neighboring stream 


Piney Branch is 
Tamous as a 


Chere 


fountain 


gathering spot for song birds 
Mr. Jusserand dedicated the 
to his “feathered 


an old 


companions, from 
Washington’s 


friend ot 


warblers.” 


Final Accounting 


Presidential 


The official total on the 
election of 1924 have at last been com- 


pleted and made known. There are 


two ways of looking at them—as_ the 


results of a political election, as the re 


sults of a popular election: 

The “political election”: Here are 
the total popular votes for President by 
parties in the 


last four elections: 





YEAR REPUBLICAN” DEMOCRATICT PROGRESSIVE“ * 
1924. .15,718,789 4,822,319 
1920. .16,152.2 9 
1916 8.538.221 9 
1912 3.483.922 6 4.126.020 
"Republican presidential candidates Cool 
ilge (1924), Harding (1920), Hughes (1916), 
aft (1912) 
‘Democratic presidential candidates: Davis 
924), Cox (1920), Wilson (1916, 1912) 


*Progressive candidates: LaFollette (1924), 
Roosevelt (1912) That each of these candi 
dates ran under the name ‘Progressive’? and 
that each was a third party aspirant was about 
all the had in common. The Roosevelt Progres 
sives disintegrated after 1912, and LaFollette 
bui't up a new organization in 1924 
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Here is the same table, computed in 
percentages of the total vote: 


YEAR REPUBLICAN DE MOCRATI¢ PROGRESSIVE 


1924....54.4% 29.0% 16.6% 
1920....61.1% 34.9% 
1916... .46.1% 49.3% 
1912. 25.1% 43.2% 29.6% 


Here is the table of the electoral 
votes showing the efficient result of the 
popular votes represented above: 


YEAR REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC PROGRESSIVE 


1924.....389 129 13 
1920... 404 127 
1926... .254 277 
Wisicicn BS $3 88 


Some minor but noteworthy matters 


in regard to the 1924 returns: 


@ = Although LaFollette had 696,299 
more votes than Roosevelt had in 1912, 
he secured only one state (Wisconsin) 
with 13 electoral votes, as compared to 
Roosevelt's six states with 88 electoral 
reasons : 1) due to 
suffrage, the total vote was 
far greater in 1924; 2) LaFollette’s 
following was very scattered. 


votes. The 
women’s 


New York 
third, was 
Wisconsin 


@ LaFollette’s poll in 

(474,905) where he ran 
greater than his poll in 
(453,678) where he ran first. 


@ = Coolidge’s largest plurality (922,- 
289) was in Pennsylvania. His small- 
est plurality (1,674) was in Nevada. 


¢ Davis’ 


was in Texas. 


largest plurality (350,185) 
His smallest plurality 


(27,473) was in Tennessee. 


The “popular election”: Here are 
the numbers of voters who took part 
in the last four presidential elections 
and the percentages which they consti- 
tuted of total eligible voters: 


PERCENTAGE OF 


EAR VOTERS POSSIBLE VOTERS 

1924 28 ,920,070* 50% 

1920... ‘ . 26,711,183 19% 

1916 18,486,849 65 

1912. . 15,031,169 62% 
Although there was an increase of 


the total vote in 1924, there was a dk 
crease of the number of voters in many 
of the Southern 
Delaware, 


states and also in 
Maryland, Maine, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada and Washington. 
The great get-out-the-vote campaign 
staged last Fall therefore did little 
more than stem the almost continuous 
percentage of actual 
voters which has taken place steadily 
since 1864 when about 85% of those 
eligible voted. 


decrease in the 


*The final totals in 1924 will be slightly 
greater—very slightly—-when the votes for 


other candidates are added to the totals for 


the three leaders This makes the actual 
percentage of voters to eligible voters some 
what uncertain. All percentages of this kind 
are approximate, however, because the num 
ber ot eligible voters cannot be precisely set. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
To Stay 


To evacuate the Cologne bridgehead 
area or not to evacuate the Cologne 
bridgehead area? That was the ques- 
tion, reduced to its simplest expression, 
which was to the fore in France, Britain 
and Germany; the rest of the world 
Was an interested spectator. 

According to the Treaty of Versailles, 
Cologne was to be evacuated Jan. 10, 
1925, Coblenz, Jan. 10, 1930, Mainz, 
Jan, 10, 1935, “if the conditions of the 
present treaty are faithfully carried out 
by Germany.” 

It is a platitude that Germany has 
not carried out faithfully her treaty 
Recently the Allied Mili- 
tary Control Mission (a body estab- 


obligations. 


lished to see that Germany observed the 
disarmament clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty) returned from Germany. It is 
at present in Paris preparing its report 
for presentation to the Council of Am 
bassadors—a body composed of Allied 
Diplomats accredited to France, meeting 
at Paris under the presidency of the 
French Foreign Minister (Premier Her 
rin), whose functions are to decide 
questions arising from the treaties of 
peace. 

The Ambassadors knew enough about 
the report to form a decided opinion 
that Germany was secretly preparing 
for war. Aside from the alleged quan- 
the 


most serious discovery was that con- 


tity of munitions that was found, 
cerning man-power. This is best re- 
vealed in a historical analogy which laid 
the foundation of the modern European 
system of training enormous armies by 
calling various classes of men to the 
colors for a definite period (Universal 
Military Service, or conscription). 

In the peace of Tilsit, between Na- 
poleon and Prussia, it was laid down 
that the Prussian Army was not to ex- 
ceed 42,000 men. Prussia kept the 
treaty, but men like Scharnhorst, Clause- 
witz, Gneisenau, Stein, Grolmann, saw 
a way around it. They reorganized the 
Army on the basis of universal military 
service, which meant that they would 
never have an army of more than 42,000 
men; but as the old classes were re- 
leased, new classes were called up, and 
an effective trained reserve was formed. 

Just as the Germans did in 1808, so 
the Germans are doing today with the 
100,000 men allowed them by the Ver 
sailles Treaty. It has been estimated 
by reliable experts that Germany has a 
trained army of no less than 500,000 
men, although, technically, the  uni- 
formed military force does not exceed 
the prescribed 100,000, 

Another factor which doubtless in- 





fluenced the Allies wzs that, according 
to the London Agreement (which set- 
tled the means and ways of putting the 
Experts’ Plan into operation), the Ruhr 
area is not to be evacuated until Aug. 
30, 1925. Withdrawal of British troops, 
which hold the Cologne bridgehead, 
would isolate France, who would then 
be obliged to re-occupy the area. 

With all this in mind, the British and 
French Cabinets agreed last week that 
evacuation of the Cologne area was im 


he Council of Ambassadors 


possible. ai 
undertook to convey the information 
officially to the German Gevernment. 
Germany, because of the publication of 
the Irench and British Cabinet decision 
against evacuation, had already heard 
the news, was indignant. Practically 
all the German press, irrespective of 
party affiliation, joined in condemning 
the action. In Monarchist circles, there 
was wild talk of Germany being justi- 
fied in not working the Experts’ Plan. 


THE LEAGUE 


In Nomine Pacis 


It was dark, pitch dark, save for one 
shaft of light boring through the 
crowded room. This light played on a 
slim white mast, played on a miniature 
British Union Jack fluttering slowly 
aloft. An unseen band struck up God 
Save the King. 

The searchlight swung al 
to rest on another white mastlet. Up 
went the Stars and Stripes. Up struck 


The Star Spangled Banner. 


out, came 


This in a Manhattan hotel function 
room. When all the lights were 
snapped on, a distinguished company, 
some 1,200 strong, stood each behind his 
plate while grace was said. “A moment 
later the company sat—ambassadors, 
whilom-ambassadors, bankers, editor: 
divines, a general or two; Mrs. Wood 
row Wilson, Miss Margaret Wilson, 
Authoress Ida M. Tarbell, Mrs. Charles 
L. Tiffany, Mr. and Mrs. Norman H 
Davis and many another 


It was a memorial dinner of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation; the date 
was the late President's 68th birthday 
anniversary; there were only two 
speeches after dinner. At coffee-time, 
Norman H. Davis, Chairman of the 
Foundation, arose to the introduction 
and ceremony of the evening, beginning 
with a tribute to President Wilson and 
working from that into citation of the 
merits of Viscount Cecil of Chelwood 
(Lord Robert Cecil), the Foundation’s 
unanimous choice (Time, Dec, 15) for 
recipient of the Woodrow Wilson 








Medal and its concomitant $25,000 
cash prize. After a flaming peroration, 
Mr. Davis turned to the tall, grave, 
stoop-shouldered Englishman by his 
side, introduced him formally to the 
company and tendered him medal and 
check. Long and hearty was the ap- 
plause that followed; long, able, accur- 
ate the speech that Lord Robert then 
made in reply. 

He first thanked his host and honor- 
ers with deep sincerity. He gave them 
two of his memories of Woodrow Wil- 
son—triumphant Wilson in London, 
1918; sick but dauntless Wilson in 
Washington, 23. Then he embarked 
upon a narration of the history of the 
League of Nations idea and a catalog, 
inter alia, of the chief international 


disputes with which the League has 
dealt : 
Albania. “There was the adjustment 


of the serious difficulties between Al 
bania and Serbia, which stopped the in- 
vasion of Albania and for a time at 
least restored harmony to those two 
countries.” 


Vilna. “There was the less complete 
solution of the controversy between 
Poland and Lithuania over the posses 
sion of Vilna, which at any rate stopped 
actual hostilities; and there was the 
much discussed settlement of the Si 
lesian question between Poland and 
Germany, which, whatever may be said 
about some of its features, is in prac- 


tice working smoothly and well.” 


Memel. 


an admirable piece of international work 


“More recently we have seen 


accomplished in the settlement of the 
Government of the territory of Memel, 
to which our Chairman tonight so 
splendidly contributed by his tact and 
wisdom. That was a controversy which 
had troubled Europe for two or thre« 
years and had defied the ordinary diplo- 
matic methods of settlement.” 


Corfu. “Here was a case of a bitter 
quarrel between two nations caused by 
an occurrence of the most deplorable 
character, the murder of four Italian 
officers on Greek territory. It was the 
kind of case which in the past had 
often produced, if not actual war, at 
any rate prolonged embitterment of in- 
ternational relations. Yet in a very 
few weeks the matter was adjusted, 
partly by the League and partly by an- 
other international body, the Conference 
of Ambassadors.” 


Egypt. “The British representative 
on the Council of the League felt that 
it would be in accordance with the new 
spirit of international relations publicly 
to offer to lay before the Council of 
the League a full statement and account 








British action in Egypt if any mem- 
ber of the League desired that should 
be don 

my mind, that is one of the most 
striking testimonials to the progress of 
the idea of international unity that has 
yet taken place. Here was a matter 
admittedly outside the cognizance of the 
League as to which the British Gov- 
ernment was none the less ready to give 
explanations, because it desired to pay 
tribute to the international authority and 
position of the League Council. So far 
from the authority of the League being 
flouted, as 


gested, it has been openly and emphatic- 


have ignorantly sug- 


some 


ally endorsed.” 
Mosul. The ty parties, Turkey, 
which is not vet member of the 
eagu d Great Britain have agreed 
o refer the delimitation of the north- 
rm mtier of Mesopotamia to the 


The Council, 


Council of the League. 





ollowing wv is becomiing a common 
1 ice, ha referred the technical 
tion to a small committee presided 

\ by Count Teleki, an ex-Prime 
M of Hungary, which will mak« 
ry on the spot and report to 

uncil. I am glad to Say that 

ries have already agreed t 
nt the decision of the Council, 
ever it may be—a good example of 

t! rowing power of the new spirit.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Imperial Conference? 


Invitations were issued by the British 
Cabinet to the Governments of the Do- 


m » send representatives to an 
Imperial Conference in London. Prob 
lems to be discussed : 

1) League of Nations protocol 
| WCclL. 13) 

2) Registration of Imperial treaties 


vith the League (Timer, Dec. 29). 
The Dominions for the most part 
i the opinion that both points 
could be “over the 
without the necessity of a general con- 


were ol 


37° 4 ” 
discussed wires 


ference. 


Tt was whether or not the 
Conference would take place. 


FRANCE 


National Balance Sheet 


not certain 


Before Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
Finance Minister Cle- 
sheet of 
coun- 


1 
enselives 


laid by 
national balance 
a With the 


have 


exception of 





declared 
the first time 





bankrupt, this 1s perhap 








TIME 


that a Nation has voluntarily struck a 


balance sheet. 
The balance sheet showed the state oi 

lrance as at July 31 last year. Assets, 

which did not include unconvertible 

property, were listed as follows in round 

figures : 

FRANCS 

T AXeS ep at 0060 00s sae 66 OD 


70,000,000,000 
1,400,000,000 


ASSETS 





Public Buildings, ete...... 10,650,000,000 
SE Pe ee 5,300,000,000 
Experts’ Plan Income....100.300,000,000 

Actual Total ...... 796,830,000,000 


Liabilities, which did not include some 
120,000,000,000 


u. a 


francs* owing to the 


and Britain, were listed in round 
figures : 


FRANCS 
bt . .».+278,000,000,000 
19,500,000,000 
64,500,000,0004 
ior . 22,000,000,000 
111,000,000,0007 
146,000,000,0007 
19,500,000,000 





Actual Total ........ 660,320,000,000 





Conc¢ the debts to the U. S. and 
Britain linance Minister made it 
cleat I‘rance expected to have the 
tot he debts cut; and he made evi 
dent the fact that the Nation would 
not be able to start repayments on ac 
count of them until Germany had paid 
considerable sums on account of repara- 


Li ocnateur 


Clementel also 
added that a reduction of France’s debt 


to Britain was soon expected under 
terms which Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Winston S. Churchill recently 
renewed. 


l‘inance Minister was contained 
gestion that all War debts be 


i a sug 


























pooled 

“The Interallied debts represent an 
exchange of resources, and register the 
fi wt K from one country 
to t! ids which each in its 

] P vuld pply If we abandon the 
fe ne nd look on the matter 
from the gher ew of coodperation and 
fairness, stt istice would seem to 
de 1 r ron of War expen 
l lle ent among the 

ied St ow nately to the 
riches of without taking 
co t n t t engagements 
vhi the necessities of the moment im 
posed Thu nly would be realized an 
quality 1 in the total of sacri- 
hee 

“And if the « of each State 
to the ce Oo te ould ne be 
wei ] | £ ? + + ¢ hie vd wh h wa 
spilled, at t Franc could hope that 
the rank she upied on the long list 
of sorrows and devastations would give 
her the ht to legitimate concessions 


in the domain of compensations.”’ 


argument, M 
the Allies 


T 


Belgium, Bri 


In support of this 
Clementel argues that 
France, Italv, 


*The debts to the 


} 





U. S. and Britain are 





payable re dollar ind pound 
sterling U. S., according t ‘rench figures, 
$3583 .655.231.96: Britair 519,000 
about ?.909,00 


These figures represent sums capitalized at 
5%—a method of converting annual pay 
ments into an actual sum to hand 
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were fighting for themselves and 
that France should receive as compen 
sation a debt-cut in recognition of the 
fact that the fight was carried on prin- 
cipally on French soil. 

Although a reduction of the U. S. 
debt is strenuously advocated on the 
ground of justice, the Finance Minister 
declared that “France does not intend to 


A's oe 


repudiate any coi uacts she has made, 
and her signature always will be held 
sacred. But she is convinced that an 
appeal to the sentiments of justice which 
grouped so many Nations around her in 
the War will not be in vain, and she is 
convinced that her allies and friends will 
respond to the hopes she places in their 
conscience and their sentiments of jus 
tice and solidarity.” 

\ loophole was thus made to meet the 
U. S. contention that business and sen 
timent, like oil and water, will not mix. 


“Trés Bien” 

Said General Nollett, Minister of 
War, to the French Chamber of Dep 
uties in response to a criticism from 
Deputy Louis Loucheur that France 
was no more ready for war than she 
was in 1914: 

“M. Loucheur’s statements are 
somewhat pessimistic. The new Su 
perior Council of National Defense, 
created by the Herriot Government, 
is working at top speed in collabora 
tion with all the 
and is preparing for complete mobili 
zation of all industries in case of an 
other conflict.” 

Loud cries of “trés bien” from all 
parts of the Chamber. 


. GERMANY 


Stinnes the Second 


In Berlin, a man 
Germany but little known abroad, ‘a 


industries concerned, 


well known in 
man feared, hated, despised, as was 
the sombre, inscrutable, all-powerful, 
Hugo Stinnes—this man was arrested 
on the suspicion of having defrauded 
the Prussian State Bank and on a 
charge of usury. Subsequent 
tigation failed to substantiate the 
charges and the man was discharged 


inves 


last week. 
This 


owner of vast 


banker, 
interests 


man is a successful 


metallurgical 
magnate, 


a_ shipping proprietor of 


vast estates and city property, a 
chemical producer, a tsar of finance. 
newspapers call him “King 


“of hold- 


German 


of the Boérse;” he is accused 


ing the paramount money power in 
his hands.” 
Unli-e the late Herr Hugo Stinnes, 


who was a Rhinelander, this indus- 
trial petentate hails from Frankfort, 


home of the Rothschilds, Unlike the 
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dead “King of Coke,” the “King of 
the Borse” is a Jew; his great prede- 
wealth was a Lutheran. 
Unlike the bluff, hard, scowling 
Stinnes, the Jew is suave, handsome, 
crafty. Unlike the once omnipotent 
Ruhr industrialist, who inherited his 
father’s fortune, the newcomer began 
with the modest sum of 15,000 marks 
and made his enormous fortune un- 
aided. But the latter aims to be like 
Stinnes; he is copying the methods 
of Stinnes; and, while he is not so 
rich, so powerful, so dominating as 
was Stinnes, he has been marked as 
“Stinnes the Second.” 

His name is Jakob Michael and he 
is only 


cessor in 


; 
32 years of age. 


President-Traitor 

Some time ago, Herr Rothardt, Edi- 
tor of the Mitteldeutsche Presse, Mon- 
archist journal, printed in his news- 
paper an attack upon Friedrich 
Ebert, President of the German Re- 
public. It was stated that the Pres- 
ident was one of the principal leaders 
of the great munitions strike of 1918 
which, allegedly, contributed mate 
rially to Germany’s defeat in the same 
historic year, Editor Rothardt also 
felt that the President, even at this 
late date, should be punished for high 
treason. 

Attacks of a similar nature have 
been launched from time to time 
against the President. Once a Mu- 
nich newspaper libeled him. The 
President decided to sue; later, he 
gave up the idea because the case 
would have had to appear before a 
Bavarian court with pronounced 
monarchical sympathies. 

This time, however, the President 
decided that sue he must. 
was to be held in Magdeburg, a com- 


The case 
town in Prussian Saxony 
about 80 miles southwest of 
A terrific campaign against the Pres 
ident was waged by the Monarchist 
press, while the Republican press was 
equally active in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


mercial 
Berlin. 


The Public Prosecutor and counsel 
for the President declared, and sup- 
ported their statements by prominent 
witnesses, that Herr Ebert had 
joined the strikers only to limit the 
scope of the strike and to bring it to 
a quick conclusion; that the plaintiff 
Was not in any way responsible for 
the strike. Thus, on these grounds, 
the President claimed that he had 
been wilfully maligned. 

The defense produced a_ witness, 
one Syrig, who had heard Herr 
Ebert declare in 1918 that he “ap 
proved any measure that would bring 
the War to an early termination.” 





TIME 


Herr EBert 


He, too, was guilty 


One Gobert, described by the Mon 
archist press as “an honest 
minded fellow,” corroborated the evi 
dence given by Syrig by stating that 
Herr Ebert had exhorted all 
men to 


Army. 


simple 


work 
ignore 


In the course of the proceedings, it 
was proved that Syrig had told a 
friend that by giving evidence against 
the President his wife would be 
looked after all her earthly days. The 
uncle of Syrig iestified that his 
nephew was a habitual liar and a 
practised thief. It was also brought 
out that Gobert had been punished 
eight times for fraud. 


The Judge, “legal hair-splitter” (as 
the Republicans called him) “honest, 
impartial, patriot” (as the 
Monarchists called him) found that 
Editor Rothardt was guilty of in 
sulting the President, sentenced him 
to three months in jail and payment 
of all costs of the trial. Not content 
with defendant, he 
proceeded to sentence the plaintiff by 
declaring that whether or no Herr 
Ebert joined the strikers to end the 
strike was immaterial, that he was 
technically guilty of treason — the 
President of the German Republic 
was a traitor. The Judge had killed 
two birds with the proverbial stone. 


fearless 


sentencing the 


Counsel for the President and the 
Public Prosecutor gave notice of a 
peal; but the defendant, who was th« 
logical person to appeal, did not do 


30. 


Throughout Germany, the Judge’s 





orders to join the 








decision was used as fodder for stu- 
pendous bombardment by the can 
nons of Republicanism and Mon 
archism, the latter openly declaring 
that they would use it in a drive to 
force the President out of office and 
restore the Monarchy. 

In Berlin, the Cabinet marched in 
a body to the Presidential mansion 
and expressed to the President their 
urbounded faith in him and_ their 
gratitude for his patriotism. 
But to the man-in-the-street, the ver- 
dict was summed up: “President 
Ebert committed igainst 
Germany, but you must go to jail 
for calling him a traitor.” Indeed, if 
the President were guilty of treason, 
it would seem that Editor Rothardt 
ought not to have 
conversely, it voes by 
that the sentence against 
exculpates the President. 


great 


treason é 


been sentenced; 


implication 
Rothardt 


RUSSIA 
Bad Britons 


The Moscow / which—like 
the Moscow Pravda—is a great organ 


vestia, 
of the Bolshevik autocrats, printed a 
charging that 
country witl 


tirade against Britain, 
unscrupulous 
an anti-Bol 


ments in 


organizing 


hevik Le gue of 
| 


Europe. The 


Govern- 
article, signed 
by Editor Stocklov, said: 

“The 


ment is agitating 


English Conservative Govern- 
against the Soviet 


Government whenever it can. England 


has succeeded in uniting the Govern- 
ments of Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia into a Balkan union against Bol- 
shevism. A few months ago these 


today 


Eng- 


enemies ; 
This is 


were de idly 
close 
work. 

“England also is endeavoring to unite 
Finland, Esthonia and Latvia into a 


countries 
they ar¢ friends 


land's 


saltic league, which will have Sweden’s 
England also has succeeded in 

friendship between Czecho- 
Rumania and Poland. It is 
England is preparing 
against the So 


support. 
promoting 
slovakia, 
easy to see that 
‘a widespread offensive 
viet Government. 
“Eneland’s unending net of intrigues 
has suddenly ended with the Albanian 
scandal. The Soviet Ambassador has 


been asked to leave Albania. , Y 


EGYPT 
New Election 


Fuad signed a decree dissolv- 
ing the Egyptian Parliament. A new 
election will be heid on Feb. 24 and th 
new Parliament will meet on Mar. 6. 

Following the recent caused 


Kine 


crisis, 









‘ 
{ 
+ 
} 











by the assassination of the Sirdar, Sir 
Lee Stack (Time, Dec. 1 et seq.), 
arliament was prorogued for a month 
It was hoped that during this period 
the King’s Premier, Ziwar Pasha, ap- 
pointed to effect a settlement with Bri- 
tain, would be able to gather about 
him supporters enough to make his 
Cabinet secure in Parliament. The at 
titude of Parliament, however, did not 
change: ex-Premier Saad Zaghlul 
Pasha continued to enjoy the confidenc: 
of both Chambers and that meant an 
anti-British policy could only 
embroil Egypt further with Britain. 
The election has therefore been called 
to end a delicate situation. Ziwat 
Pasha will attempt under an old ele: 
toral law to solicit support for his Cabi 
net from the electorate. The chances 
are that he will be successful; the 
chances are that the result of the elec- 
tion will not mirror the true expression 
of the people’s will. The new election 
will be held on the electoral college 
plan and that will give the Govern 
through its officials, the un 


influencing the 


which 


ment, 
rivaled opportunity of 
voters in its favor. 
Whatever the result, the contest is 
sure to be bitter and perhaps violent. 
Not only is the 
about codperating with the 
the future of the Egyptian monarchy it- 
self depends upon a victory for Ziwar’s 


issue centred 
sritish, but 


main 


coalition; for King Fuad, by paving the 
way for the acceptance of the British 
demands by Pasha 
Premier, has incurred much enmity in 
Nationalist (Zaghlulist) circles. 


ALBANIA 


i Ziwar 


appointing 


Cheers 

Ex-Premier Ahmed Zogu, who r¢ 
cently began to joust with the Bishop 
Premier and Harvard Graduate lan 
Stylian Noli, in an effort to oust him 
(Time, Dec. 22), won the tournament 
Premier Noli, with his cabinet, general 
staff and “a lot of money,” fled the 
country last week into Italy and wa: 
Premier no more. He charged that 
Yugo-Slavia had aided Zogu. 

Thus ex-Premier Zogu, 
once ousted by the popular Bishop Noli 
(Time, June 23), returned triumphant 
to his native soil, became Premier once 
more. In the capital, Tirana, he wa 
received with loud cheers. 


YUGO-SLAVIA 


Crusade Against Bolshevism 

King Alexander and his pretty con- 
sort, Queen Marie, traveled from Bel 
grade to Paris. Foreign Minister 


who was 





TIME 


Momtchilo Nintchitch traveled from 
Paris to Belgrade, arriving in the 
latter capital in time to see the horny 
hand of Premier Pashitch throttle 
the Croat and Slovene autonomists. 

The aged Premier ordered the dis 
solution of the Croat Republican 
Party, the arrest of all leaders of that 
party and of the Slovene autonomists 

two of the principal forces which, 
with the Montenegrine autonomists, 
oppose the centralist policy of the 
Serbians. The Army was held ready 
to quell disturbers of the peace, the 
police force was fully mobilized, the 
atmosphere was tinged with excited 
expectancy. 

The eradication of these political 
parties gives Pashitch by 
virtue of law what he could not get 
by the ballot—a parliamentary ma 
jority. The law is called the State 
Defense Act and prohibits Stefan Ra 
ditch, “stormy petrel of the Bal 
kans,” leader of the Croatian autono 
entering into arrange 


Premier 


mists, from 
ments with 
ditch had become a close friend ot 
the Moscow autocrats; 
after mature thought, Premier Pash 

his fingers and the law 


foreign countries. Ra 


itch snapped 
became operative. 

All this pleased 
Momtchilo Nintchitch. He had re- 
turned from Paris, where he had 
spoken with French and_ British 
statesmen, full of fire for the spirit 
of the crusade against Bolshevism. 


He expects shortly to come to an ar 


rangement in Belgrade with Premier 
concerning the 


Bulgar ia* 


Zankov of 


Bolsheviki. 


Macedonian Echo 


Long ago, in the days of Philip of 
Macedon, when whole armies hurled 


themselves against the dread Mace 
donian phalanx, Macedonia was 

great and independent country. ‘To 
day, Macedonia is merely a_ geo 


graphical expression; its territori 
are divided principally between Yugo 
Slavia and Greece. 

If the 


people are not 


country is nonexistent, thx 
They have managed, 
directly or indirectly, to make mor¢ 
Balkan blood flow in the past 20 year 
than have any other people. Sine: 
the War, their activities have shown 
no sign of abating. Greece and Yugo 
Slavia and Bulgaria have been much 
troubled by them. 


Chief of the modern Macedonians 


who have demanded autonomy have 
Alexandrov, 
Peter 


been Todor 
Protogerov, 


Schankev. bot 


*Bulgaria and Yugo-Slavia have for many 
They still are. 


years been bitter enemies 
The visit of the Bulgarian Premier to Bel 


grade at least signifies a desire on the part 
of Yugo-Slavia to recognize the Bulgarian 


difficulties with Soviet propaganda. 





whereupon, 


Foreign Minister 


General 
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years, this triumvirate kept the Mace 
donian question well before the 
world. <A few Todor 
\lexandrov was murdered; and last 
week one Dimitri Stefanov met 
Peter Schankeyvy in a cafe at Milan, 
fired five shots from an automatic 
pistol at him, killed him. The two 
deaths were connected by the tale 


months ago, 


which the assassin told: 

Peter Schankev decided last spring 
that Macedonian autonomy was a 
dead issue, so he quitted the trium- 
virate to found a movement for trans- 
forming the Balkans into a confed- 
eration, When Todor Alexandrov 
stood in his way, the natural thing 
for him to do was to have Todor 
\lexandrov quietly murdered; this 
was done. Immediately Alexandrov’s 
friends called a meeting in a Mace- 
donian village with General Proto- 
gerov as chairman. At this meeting, 
sentence of death was pronounced on 
Peter Schankev and his executioner 
went out into the world on a search 
for his victim—a search which ended 
at Milan. 

Arrested, the assassin said: 

“IT am a Macedonian Nationalist 
and I love my mother country in- 
tensely. It was only to serve her that 
I executed this renegade. I am glad 
I was chosen to sacrifice myself.” 


JAPAN 
Diet Opened 


Last year, when Prince Regent Hi- 
rohito opened the Imperial Diet, an 
attempt was made on his life (Tre, 
Jan. 7). This year, when the Prince 
was .driven through the streets, the 
forced down the side 


crowds were 


streets and the Imperial automobile 


along comparatively deserted 
without any 
accidents taking place. The route taken 


from that usually 


passed 
thoroughfares untoward 
was different 
followed. 

In the House of Peers, the Prince 
read the Imperial Rescript opening the 
Diet. The principal points made in 
connection with the Government's 
policy: 

1) Reformation of House of Peers. 

2) Compulsory military education. 

3) Universal manhood | suffrage. 


Response 


In response to the official welcome 
extended to Tsuneo Matsudaira, Japa- 
nese Ambassador to the U. S., by U. S. 
Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes 
(Time, Dec. 29) and the friendly ex- 
pressions from President Coolidge, 
Premier Kato of Japan said: 

“America has thus given further as- 
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surance of the realness oi her friend- 
ship toward Japan. We are not misled 
by the vicious activities of irresponsible 
groups of individuals in either coun- 
try. We know the United States de- 
sires peace; we know Japan desires 
peace.” 


CHINA 
Treaty Obligations 


In answer to a note from the Powers 
offering full recognition of the Provi- 
sional Government under Tuan Chi-jui, 
provided that all treaties negotiated 
with preceding Chinese Governments 
were recognized, the New Government 
replied that it intended to observe all 
its treaty duties, 

The note from the Powers, of course, 
presupposed that they would stand by 
their treaty obligations; accordingly 
the Chinese Government wrote: 

The Chinese Government is gratified 
to be apprised that the Governments sig 
natory to the Washington treaties are 
willing and anxious to proceed as soon 
as practicable with the carrying out of 
the measures contemplated in the Wash- 
ington treaties and resolutions. 

The Government regrets the delay 
which has unexpectedly occurred, and 
sincerely hopes that, with the assur 
ances of friendly assistance now given 
by the Governments concerned, these 
measures can soon be put into execu 
tion, in accordance with the intentions 
of the agreements at the Washington 
Conference. 


Looting 

In olden days, before the era of na- 
tional armies, soldiers were recruited 
with glittering visions of the loot that 
would be theirs after the victory. 

Today the soldier has still to be re- 
cruited. Instead of loot, he is promised 
a voyage to parts of the great outside 
world. He is shown on dazzling 
posters the life that may be his when 
he is off duty. Looting is not men- 
tioned, as are not drill, fatigues, button- 
cleaning, etc. In most armies, in fact, 
looting is a crime. 

The Chinese who, as recent events 
have shown, are not slow to exchange 
their medieval methods of warfare’ for 
the modern system deviscd in the Oc- 
cident, have accordingly made looting 
a crime. This is, of course, only a 
half-truth, because in China there is no 
National Army, but an enormous num 
ber of private armies, each governed 
by a different discipline. 

It happened that a brigade under 
Brigadier General Chang Chih-kiang 
marched to Kalgan, about 100 miles 
northwest of Peking, to replace the 
forces of a local Tuchun (military 
governor) who had been ousted. The 
troops rounded up a revolting brigade 
which had been celebrating by pillag 
ing and plundering the populace. 

General Chang did not believe in 
looting; he became angry, wrcte or- 











© luterinational 


— 
TELLEZ FAMILY 
Gompers-sponsored ? 


(Look be« low) 


ders in enigmatic Chinese. Every man 
that was found with loot or confessed 
to looting was condemned to die. 
Three whole days were given over to 
condemned were 
marched on to a railway bridge, made 
to stand on the edge of the ties, were 
blindfolded. They were then shot by 
soldiers standing on the other end of 
the ties and toppled backwards 30 feet 


executions. The 


into the frozen river below. Those 
who were not killed by the bullets 
broke their necks on the ice. In all, 
1,065 were thus executed. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mexican Ambassador 

Manuel C, Tellez, for four years 
Chargé d’Affaires at Washington, was 
appointed by President Calles Mexican 
Ambassador to the U. S. It was ru- 
mored that President Calles had been 
recommended to make this appoint 
ment by the late Samuel Gompers, in 
recognition of Sefor Tellez’ work in 
Washington leading to the recognition 
of Mexico by the U. S. (Time, Aug. 
27, 1923). 
Mexican Justice 

There was a fretting and a fuming 
in British conservative circles con- 
cerning dilatory Mexican justice. Two 
men, condemned for murdering Mrs. 
Rosalie Evans last summer (TIME, 
Aug. 11 et seq.) had not yet been 
executed, 

In Mexico City, President Calles 
hastened to quiet the British. Believ- 
ing that a conciliatory attitude might 








do much to improve Anglo-Mexican 
relations, severely strained by the mur- 
der, he ordered the court at Puebla to 
hurry disposition of the prisoners, It 
was believed that appeal would be re- 
fused, that they were soon to die. 


Resurrecting Mexico 

Not many moons have waxed fat and 
faded away since President Plutarco 
Elias Calles was regarded as a Radi- 
cal, fit company only for Bolsheviki. 

Immediately before he was elected 
President, the Bolshevik scare had been 
to some extent dissipated by Mr. 
Calles himself. After his inauguration 
(Time, Dec. 8), he had arrested Sefor 
Proal, Red agitator, warned other agi- 
tators; he had cut down the enormous 
number of holidays hitherto enjoyed by 
Mexican Iederal officials ; he had prom- 
ised a 30% decrease in Government ex- 
penditure for the present year. The 
result of this policy was to win the 
whole-hearted support of the Agrar- 
ians, who pledged themselves to back 
the Government's plan of distributing 
and controlling agrarian lands, of 
establishing agricultural schools. As 
an official close to the Government put 
it, “90% of the people are with the 
President, who has the good-will of 
capitalists and laborers alike.” 

The President, in a speech to the 
press, the first since his inauguration 
last month, said that foreign creditors 
must wait, that Mexico’s first need is 
to balance her budget.* He was cer- 
tain that all internal debts could be paid 
without recourse to loans, and when 
the Nation’s house was in order, the 
outside debt could and would be looked 
after. “The principal efforts of my 
Government,” the President said, “dur- 
ing the first months and possibly during 
the first year will be balancing the bud 
gets. To obtain this I will follow only 
patriotic roads honestly and logically to 
reduce expenses without injuring the 
public services with scrupulous man- 
agement of funds and the reorganiza- 
tion of the offices in charge of the 
collection of taxes, 

“We have decided that the nation 
must live within its own resources. The 
Government has no intention to seek 
outside foreign sources for a loan. We 
must then see that sources of produc- 
tion in our country are revived; that 
commerce and industry reach a state 
of flourishing development—conditions 
which are necessary if we are to supply 
our needs by ourselves. Economic sta- 
bility once established, we can apply 
constructive plans for social reform, 
which is the aim of our Government.” 


_“A Chamber of Deputies Budget Commis 
sion has placed Mexico’s external and internal 
debts at $808,070,015, 
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A Formalist 
Critic Boyd is too Sensitive 
to Be Earnest in Public 


The Book. Portrait painting is dis- 
tinctly not among the lively arts. 
Wherefore it is not profitable in the 
U. S. nowadays. But even scholars and 
gentlemen prefer to have their books 
sell. Wherefore Mr. Ernest Boyd, 
though he has called his new book 
Portraits*, has not been indulging solely 
in profitless portraiture. He has also, 
and more often, been cocking a sharp- 
ish eye, flicking a sharpish pen and 
dashing off a row of caricatures as 
lively as ever you please. 

The entire collection is hung under 
two general placards, Jimaginary and 
Real. In the first row, all of them 
caricatures, hang sundry types of man- 
kind which it has been Mr. Boyd's for- 
tune to encounter or divine—Aesthete: 
Model 1924, A Literary Lady, A Liter- 
ary Enthusiast, A Critic, A Liberal, A 
Synthetic Gael. The second row is 
subplacarded Jmpressions—brief sketches 
of Cabell, Hergesheimer, G. B. Shaw 
and others; and Close-Ups —the big 
pieces of the exhibit, presenting among 
Nathan, I. Scott 
litzgerald, Moore and Mr. 
Boyd's countrymen — Yeats, Stephens 
and George W. Russell. These latter 
are the proper portraits of the exhibi- 
tion, the “serious” work. 

Not that Mr. Boyd is ever actually 
serious. He is at 
and too self-assured to become earnest 
in public. His concern with men is not 
vicarious. It is the concern of a for- 
malist who takes you among men to 
Show you the shapes of their minds, 
their ideas, their words and how they 
use them, their manners and how men 
therein. Being vigorous 
walks close beside you, 


others George Jean 
Ceorge 


once too sensitive 


are revealed 
and [rish, he 
pointing here, there, with nervous, witty 
gusto. 
shy, he hides himself behind a mask of 
erudite satire whenever he is the least 
that attention is not 

something or some one 
other than himself. Or, being enorm- 
ously proud of this mask, which is 
really most impressive, he puts it on 
just for the secret sport of being 
pompous. 

His sportive pomposity amuses Mr. 
Most of the time it 
greatest de- 


Being excessively sensitive and 


suspicious 
riveted on 


your 


Boyd enormously. 
reader. His 
light and accomplishment is punning 
in phrases, giving a clever twist to 
another's epigram, or setting, in the 
midst of an immaculate sentence, some 
gem of slang. Occasionally his 
erudi es into windy verbosity, 
but not for long. Soon there will come 
a forthright shaft of sarcasm, or a 


_ *PoRTRAITS, 
Boyd—Doran. 


amuses the 


rich 


tion W 





Real AND ImMaGtnary—Ernest 
($2.00). 
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Critic 
His pomposity amuses 


quotation, such as Yeats’ remark about 
George Moore: “What a pity Moore 
never had a love affair with a lady— 
always with women of his own class!” 

The Significance. The most notable 
of the caricatures, Acsthete: Model 
1924, first published in the maiden is- 
sue of The American Mercury, gave 
Mr. Boyd the intense satisfaction of 
stirring to obscene and frenzied anger 
a whole Greenwich Village nestful of 
half-baked literati whose baseless pre- 
tensions to significance it is Mr. Boyd's 
spirited but impersonal mission in life 
to deny. The Yeats, Moore and Steph- 
ens portraits, while of small dimensions, 
are of a purity which few contemporary 
critics could well equal. Add to these 
considerations the facts that Mr. Boyd 
is the thorough master of several lan 
guages, both dead and alive; that he is 
as industrious as he is accomplished; 
that his admirations, while far fewer, 
are no less fine than his contempts— 
and it would seem a fortunate thing 
for American letters that he is on the 
contemporary scene. 

The Author. Born in 1887, privately 
educated at his birthplace, Dublin, 
Ernest Boyd had no large part in the 
Irish literary renaissance but came well 
under its influence. He was on the 
editorial staff of the Jrish Times for 
three years, married in 1913 (an able 
Frenchwoman) and entered the British 
Consular Service. After moving from 
saltimore to Barcelona to Copenhagen, 
he returned to the U. S. in 1920, hav- 
continued his literary 
Of late years, be 
reading and a 


ing vigorously 
studies the while. 
sides his omnivorous 
steady stream of magazine articles, book 
reviews and advice to Publisher Alfred 
A. Knopf on European literature, he 
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has found time to complete an 18-vol- 
ume translation of DeMaupassant. 

He looks like an understudy for An- 
ton Lang, chief actor of the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Players; he hates the 
country “except as medicine”; loves 
crowds; is to be seen nearly every 
afternoon striding spiritedly up Fifth 
Avenue, Manhattan. 


Muscle 

Tue RouGHNreckK—Robert W. Serv- 
ice—Barse and Hopkins ($2.00). 
“Fire, damn = you.’ . ‘Hurry,’ 
she cried to the policeman, ‘Get help! 


He’s _ sinking!’ . ‘Hell,’ — said 
Jones. Then he cornered Arootoo! 
; .’ Such statements, several to 


the page, enlighten this novel by Robert 
W. Service, loud The nar- 
rative concerns one Jerry Delane, whose 


versifier. 


career as a respectable member of so 
ciety is cut short by an unjust im 
prisonment for safecracking. He be 
comes a pug, a hobo, a beachcomber, 
breaks noses in Frisco, hearts in Pa- 
peete, All these things Mr. Service has 
himself experienced; he also was once 
a reporter—doubtless a good one. In 
this book he has written a_ thrilling 
news-story. 


Mind 

Tur Seven SLEEPERS—Francis Beed- 
ing—Little, Brown ($2.00). <As_ big 
as a Chinese laundry ticket and half 
as legible, a certain piece of paper had 
It was signed with 
signatures of the 
It was 


some figures on it. 
seven names—the 
seven richest men in Germany. 
an order for the destruction of Europe. 
Paris betrayed, London falling in 
flames—that was what that little 
laundry ticket meant. But because it 
fell into the hands of Captain Tom 
Preston, the conspiracy was undone. 


Money 


Tue Inevitaste MiILiionatres—E. 
Phililps Oppenheim — Little, Brown 
($2.00). Life for Stephen and George 
Henry Underwood was a_ prolonged 


struggle against the adversity of suc 
thése meek brothers their 
father had left a vast fortune with the 
instruction that they should “dissemi- 
nate among their fellow creatures a 
considerable portion of their income,” 
adding that the art of spending was as 
dificult as the art of They 
tried to lose by backing a musical 
comedy, an open-air theatre, a golf 
club. Always, miserably, they profited. 
Mr. Oppenheim Spider, spinner 
of a thousand diabolical detective tales 

here chuckles with the reader in an 
elaborated humorous’ anecdote, — bor- 
rowed from George Barr McCutcheon.* 


cess. To 


saving. 


King 


*Author of Brewster’s Millions, published 
20 years ago, one of the most popular novels 
of the period. In it Author McCutcheon 
employs a p'ot almost identical to that of 
Mr. Oppenheim, 
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Albert Bigelow Paine 


Fearlessness, Kindliness, 
Humor 


Albert Bigelow Paine has returned 
from France, where he has spent sev- 
eral years in research work prepara- 
tory to writing his new book, now 
nearly finished, the title of which he 
does not yet wish to announce. He 
returned to America to find the Mark 
Twain autobiography (Time, Nov. 3), 
produced under his care, one of the 
most read and discussed books of the 
his did not surprise him, for 
he knows his Mark Twain, and he 
knows how great a place in the con- 
people the 


year, 


sciousness of our 
humorist holds. 
Mr. Paine’s_ silver-white hair is 
parted carefully in the middle. His 
His complexion is rosy 
and his features—especially his nose— 
are sharp. This is the man who for 
years was editor of The St. Nicholas 
League, who has written [ 


great 


eyes twinkle. 


dozens of 

children, 
whose first published volume was of 
poems, in collaboration with his great 
friend, William Allen White, and 
called Rhymes by Two Friends. 

We were at What Price Glory? and 
Mr. Paine was finding it moving and 
tender and humorous, as who does 
not? We talked of writing, and the 
friend and biographer of Samuel 
Clemens proved tolerant, interested in 


books for grown-ups and 


new things, pleased to reminisce of the 
old. Did he remember Stephen Crane ? 
Indeed he did; in fact, he had re-read 
The Red Badge of Courage within 
the last month. He remembered 
Stephen in the days of The Lantern, a 
literary club in the downtown regions, 
where Crane and others congregated— 
Crane pale, nervous, always a good 
fellow. 

The one thing that Mr. Paine could 
understand least in the habits of some 
of the new writers was their ability to 
put things together in such a slap-dash 
For him, it is necessary to 
gather material, to digest it, to think 
bout the finished product as a whole. 
To write a biography is the work of 
several years, not of a few weeks. He 
works in the mornings, or walks, or 
plays pool with the Editor of S? 
Vicholas; he considers pool his exer- 
cise. His reading is done before he 
sleeps at night and early in the morn- 


fashion 


ing. Driving a car he finds impossible 
in New York City; but in Bronxville, 
where he lives, he essays it often. 

In many ways, those early collabo- 
rators, William Allen White and AIl- 
bert Bigelow Paine, are much alike 
in their humor, their real sentiment, 
their kindliness, their fearlessness. 
They are of a tradition that persists, 
i changing habits of mind. 


j. 3. 


in spite of 
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THE THEATRE 





New Plays 


Ladies of the Evening. For a sea- 
son or two, irreconcilables have been 
fuming at the Belasco tradition. “I’m 
going to get something on him, if it 
takes all season,” remarked one. That 
was last year; and Mr. Belasco came 





Mr. BELASCcO 


“—absurd and contemptible” 


This year, 


through ) 
1 
i 


fairly favorably. 
the skies have darkened. David Be 
produced Viger Cats—a dull and sav- 
age diatribe against women. He pro- 
duced The Harem—a dull and dan- 
gerous farce about seduction. Finally, 
he has produced Ladies of the Evening, 
a play frankly, almost viciously, porno- 
graphic. 
Belasco has fared unfavorably in fin- 
He has turned to the last 
refuge, the bed, to feather his declin- 
ing nest. 

Harlots are the puppets of the piece. 
Jerry Strong, clubman, wagers he can 


Cognoscenti assert that Mr. 


ance of late. 


reform a street walker. In the pfocess, 
he falis in love with her in time to 
ring down 
curtain as the Theatre has seen this 
year. 

With the exception of James Kirk- 
wood, as the clubman, the cast is se- 
lected with a characteristically canny 
eye. Edna Hibbard, as the honest, bit 
ter cynic of the harlots, received the 
maximum applause. 

In the interests of accuracy, it must 
be stated that much of the play was 
bitterly amusing. It will make money. 

The New York World (in an edi- 
torial) —“Mr. Belasco has tried hard to 
make himself rich. He has made him- 
self absurd and contemptible.” 


as tawdry and dishonest a 








Topsy and Eva. Savage disagree- 
ment has arisen in regard to the 
merits of this much-delayed produc- 
tion. 


Chicago de’ayed it for nearly 


a year by liking it so much. Some 
of Manhattan liked it. Some of Man 
hattan said it was terrible. Accord- 


ingly, the only thing to do is to offer a 
description and let the reader decide. 
It is old-fashioned in plot and jest. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin polished up and set 
to music, is the basis of the narra- 
tive. There is considerable Negro 
harmony and soft-shoe shuffling of 
eminent There is a 
troupe of English dancing girls with- 
out which few music 


excellence. 


shows nowadays 
are complete. There is a pretty prima 
donna who can sing and a mildly ac- 
ceptable cast. 

The Duncan sisters make the dif- 
ference. It is the opinion of many, 
and with that judgment this depart- 
ment agrees entirely, that to hear the 
Duncan sisters harmonize is just as 
subscribe to the 
Theatre Guild. The little Duncan is 
Most 


important as_ to 


in blackface, playing 


Topsy. 
people find her funny. 
The New York Times—“In brief, a 
reasonably discouraging musical play.” 
The New York Herald-Tribune— 
“Something akin to a triumph.” 


The Youngest. The thin and con- 
sciously smart figure of a comedy went 
down the receiving line last week. 
When they talked it over afterward, 
the opinion of those present was that 
under the slender smartness lay in- 
cipient anemia. 

Pup J. Q. wrote The 
Youngest—the same Philip J. Q. Barry 
whose You and J offered such pleasant 


Barry 


His second piece deals with 
a threadbare theme—the turning worm. 

A young man wants to write. His 
family fly into rages. With the as 
sistance of a young visitor and a legal 


promises. 


technicality, the young man_ snatches 
the family purse-strings. He wriggles 
triumphantly from the bottom to the 
top of the fainily tree 

Henry Hull, probably the most en- 
gagingly agitated youth on our stage 
(unless it be Glenn Hunter), gave his 
usual full measure of 
Genevieve Tobin, a younger 
lady to whom some attribute consider 
able competence and others nothing but 
a pretty 
likable performances. 


amusement 
leading 


face, gave one of her less 
Katherine Alex 
ander, more completely 
equipped as an actress, gathered most 


certainly 


of the critical generosity in a secondary 
part. 


Milgrim’s Progress is obviously 
aimed at the immense population which 
has reacted so energetically to the ra 
cial humors of Abie’s Irish Rose. It 










14 


is the story of a Jewish family which 
has prospered and come to live luxuri- 
ously in the city. Poor old papa is 
disconsolate among the steam heating 
and elevators. Finally they return to 
rura! quietude. Louis Mann plays papa 
with explosive and characteristic in- 
genuity. 

The Bully. One of those throaty 
melodramas in which the ingénue is 
virtuous and the villain a fiend, came in 
with Christmas and will probably go 
out with the Old Year. Unwittingly, 
the virtuous child implicates herself in 
her master’s villainies. Pearls—a great 
many pearls—are stolen. Emmett Cor- 
rigan, who should have known better, 
waded around in the shallows of the 
leading part. Several of the cast were 
almost criminally incompetent. The 
audience tittered. 


* . . 


The Habitual Husband. 


The same 


assembly of players, directors and 
guarantors who lately sponsored the 
distinguished Candida (The Actors’ 


Theatre) opened their season of regu- 
lar evening performances with one of 
the flirnsiest and inexpert pro- 
ductions that one can easily conceive. 

Into an excessively modern, and 
rather stupid, marriage comes a third 
woman. The wife, discovering the 
situation, insists that her husband elope 
with his new lady. At the last mo- 
ment, she can stand the strain no longer 
and accompanies the elopement. She 
breaks it up. 

The germ of a smart, satirical idea 
died somewhere in the transposition of 
this play from the author’s brain to the 
manuscript, to the Instead of 
provocative and shrewd sophistication, 
it offered nothing but lifeless conver- 
sation. Such accomplished performers 
as Margalo Gillmore and = Grant 
Mitchell seemed seriously at sea. 


most 


stage. 


Betty Lee. A moderately dull mu 
sical comedy forced into furious and 
agreeable activity by desperate danc- 


ing—that is Betty Lec. A song or two 
that will serve and Hal Skelly and 
Joe E. Brown (he has a wide mouth) 


trying hard to squeeze comedy out 
of commonplaces—these help occa- 
Most of the singing is dis 


the costumes 


sionally. 
couraging and 
thing less than smart. There is a 
plot about a youth who boasted he 
could run and then was matched 
against a champion. The huge trou- 
sers of Mr. Brown are easily the 
most important feature of the enter- 
tainment. 


some- 


Old English. The distinguished 
Mr. Galsworthy wrote a strictly sec- 
ondary play and the distinguished Mr. 
Arliss boosted it with his acting into 
the selected circle of plays that should 
be seen. 

A long character study braced with 
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certain small sinews of plot was the 
author's contribution. He visualized an 
old man — tyrannical, wealthy, in- 
domitable — the apoplectic patriarch 
whom the world recognizes as an Eng- 
lish gentleman. He led this stubborn 
ruler into a shady financial transaction 
to insure the future of a son of his 
illegitimate child. He contrived to have 
him caught. He served him with one 





GEORGE ARLISS 


“adjectives were tossed in an 


enthusiastic heap” 


ast relentless dinner in which he ate 
sweetbreads, drank brandy, defied the 
doctor, died. 

Winthrop Ames, one of our most 
selectively judicious producers, sur- 
rounded Mr. Arliss with a long and 
satisfactory company. Even in the 
raspingly British second act of the 


silly ass and arch girl sort, the players 
were usually above the manuscript. On 
the star’s performance adjectives were 


tossed in an enthusiastic heap. He was 
furnished with opportunity to love, 
hate, eat, drink and die. These ele- 
mental attributes he interpreted with 


a gorgeous gusto, a decisive individ- 
zality which made the part one of Mr. 
Arliss’s best the days he did 


Disraeli. 


since 


Bluffing Bluffers was a minor grain 
in the Christmas grist. It started out 
to laugh at politics—usually not a dif- 
ficult thing to do. After the first act, 
it slipped into melodramatic farce with 
all the values torn broad comic 
strips and hurled heedlessly across the 
footlights. The tearers were a down- 
trodden doctor who sets himself up as 
the bunk boss of a small town, and a 
rich and vapid widow; the opposition 


into 


was the Irish Imperator of the vil- 
lage. Occultism is included and a fake 
Hindu servant. Most of the acting 


was negligible. 
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Bakst 


As it must to all men, Death came 
to Leon Bakst, famed Russian stage- 
designer, painter. He died, after a long 
illness, in Paris where he had spent the 
last 18 years of his life. While adept 
in formal painting, he won his greatest 
fame with his scenic and costume de- 
signs for many brilliant ballets pro- 
duced in France, Russia, England, the 
U.S: 

“Life,” said Leon Bakst, “is long, and 
Art is play. Painting can be good only 
when it has been great fun in the doing.” 

Music inspired him Art fostered him. 
Born of Jewish parents in St. Peters- 
burg (now Leningrad), he claimed di- 


rect descent from King David, sweet 
singer of Israel. This regal lineage 
bred in him a scorn of Kings. The 


Tsar of all the Russias made him court 
painter. One day he painted a picture 
of the Crucifixion—Holy Mary, in 
peasant costume, her face twisted with 
anguish, weeping over the naked body 
of her peasant The authorities 
condemned the painting. Should peas- 
ants mourn their woes where privilege 
looked on? They displayed it in public 
with brands of white chalk smeared 
over its surface. Furious, Painter Bakst 
renounced the Court, left Russia with 
his wife, who had been Mlle. Tretiakov, 
daughter of a former Mayor of Mos- 
cow. 

Two years ago, he paid a visit to the 
U. S., delivered some lectures on “Form 
and Color in Art,” “The Art of Cos- 
tume,” in which he denounced timorous 
pastel advocated the 
bravery of barbaric Russian colors. 
Everywhere society féted him. One 
dowager invited him to her parlor, 
which she had adorned for the occasion 
in crimson and gold. She herself was 
accoutred in emerald and azure; her 
children in clothes copied from Russian 
ballets. his?” 
asked. 


“How do you like this? 
you see me calling on 


“Dear madame,” he replied, “do 
trousers, red waistcoat and green coat?” 


son. 


shades in dress, 





she 


you in golden 


Bakst liked the costumes of the Amer- 
ican Indians. Striking color values he 
saw in them, grand material for a U. S. 
ballet. He confided his ambition to de- 
sign such a ballet to Morris Gest, pro- 
ducer; also discussed plans by which 
he was to design scenery and costumes 
for a new play by D’Annunzio,: Italian 
poet, starring Ida famed 
dancer, staged by Max Reinhardt, pro- 
duced by Gest. “Those five names are 
five aces,” said Mr. Bakst, “better than 
any poker hand.” Bakst’s most re- 
nowned sets were those he designed for 
the Chauze Boris Godunov, 
L’Aprés-Midi d'un Fane, Salome, 
Orientale (Pavlowa ballet), Cleopatra 
and Scheheresade, 


Rubenstein, 


Souris, 


S eee et 
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Clavilux 


The stage of Aeolian Hall, Man- 
hattan, was set for a concert. On it 
loomed no pianoforte’s harp-shaped 
shadow; no _ fiddlers’ tried their 
strings; no brisk conductor raised his 
arm. It was bare as Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupboard. At the back of this 
bare stage, there stood a huge screen, 
black-bordered; down by the foot- 
lights were certain metal boxes, each 


topped with a keyboard of sliding 
buttons. Before the concert began, 
a man made a speech. He was 


Thomas Wilfred, Danish singer, who 
invented the instrument so curiously 
composed of the metal boxes, the 
great screen, He explained his in- 
vention, the Clavilux or 
that symphonies of 
Then he played. 

Assymetrical Forms Ascending, Tri- 
angular Etude, Structures, Fairy Tale 
of the Orient, Projected Four-Dimen- 
sional Stage Settings for a Fantastic 
Play. Such were the compositions of 
Mr. Wilfred. On the like 
dyes filtered through fathomless 
deep-sea canisters, fainted, 
burned, swelled, darkened, dwindled, 
incredibly clear; patterns crossed, 
shapes passed, cubes collided, vor 
tices spun down through hell, suck- 
ing the sight with them, and the 
earth, like a small ball knitted by 
music out of cloud and fire, whirled 
voiceless through the gulf where 
sound and color merge. Amazed 
were the listeners,-for surely those in 
the dark hall listened with their eyes. 
When an enthusiastic dolt began to 
clap, they hissed him down as if he 
had interrupted the first movement 
of a sonata. But at the concert’s end 
they, too, clapped long for Inventor 
Wilfred. 

Any instrument which so unites 
the rhythms of music with the ac 
cents of color, properly perfected, is 
beyond doubt as permanent an ad 
dition to the engines of Art as a 
violin or a paint brush. Great ad 
have been made in the Clav- 
ilux since its first demonstration in 
Manhattan three years ago; great ad 
vances must be made before it 
be pliant to the uses of genius. 


light-crgan, 


makes colors. 


screen, 


colors 


vances 


will 


r m 
Thais 

Tall as a white church-candle, her 
hair a decorous oval flame, a great 
lady stood on the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Manhattan. To 
the simpering music of Massenet she 
postured and sang, while a love-lorn 
monk pursued her. What should a 
monk have to do with so great, so 
good a lady? Ah, he was trying to 
save her soul from hell-fire, for in 


} 











3ARONESS Von Popper 
She pretended 


THE 


the play she was not good at all. 
She was Maria jeritza (Baroness 
Von Popper) pretending to be Thais 
(famed harlot) at the season’s first 
performance of the opera of that 
name. Now it is not difficult for a 
courtesan to pretend to be a great 
lady. The best courtesans are said 
to give a certain number of hours 


each day to the practice of this role, 
some of them, indeed, becoming so 
adept that no expert can detect them; 
and they take their places in the 
world’s history as women of quality. 
3ut for a great lady to pretend to be 
difficult and 


a courtesan is at once 


absurd. The Baroness Von Popper 
found it so. 
Athanael, the monk (Baritone 


Danise) 
tended that the beauty of Thais had 


pretended, too He pre 


moved him to win her soul for Clnist 
whom alone he loved, and that, in the 
winning, he found his leve for Christ 
He died in 


torment of the flesh, while she, dying 


was really love for Thais. 


also, dreamed only of the mercy of 
last lover. He 
that 


Popper 


the pale Christ, ler 


knew all the time she was the 
Von 


danger of 


Baroness and in no 


more hell fire than the 
people in the boxes, who knew this 
also, for she let them. But splen- 
didly the poor monk sang, splendidly 
the lady and, though the music of 
Massenet’s opus seems more and more 
gouty with every year, the people in 
the boxes, chances 
of escape from scorching, loudly ap 


plauded. 


whatever — their 
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The New Pictures 

Peter Pan. At last Maude Adams 
has a rival. Absolute as was her Peter 
Pan-American end is near. 
Betty Bronson, obscure child of cinema 
chance, whom Barrie picked for the 
part from a photograph, will be the 
Peter the present and succeeding gen- 
erations of U. S. childhood will cherish. 
From the greatest cavern of the city 
auditorium to the stuffy second-floor 
hall of the farm village Miss Bronson 
will scatter her gospel, She will scat- 
ter it through the medium of an uncan- 
nily adapted personality blended into a 
great picture that is at once beautiful, 
wise and faithful to its great tradition. 

For the benefit of those who know the 
name and not the substance of the Peter 
Pan legend, let it be said that Peter is 
a figure of eternal youth who takes cer- 
tain mortal children to his strange 
Never Never Land and there introduces 


sway, its 


them to curious adventures with In- 
dians and Pirates. In the end, the 
mortal children leave him and he bids 


them adieu from his home in the Never 
Never treetops, 

With the Ernest Tor- 
rence as Hook the cast was on the whole 
previously undistinguished. Each in his 
own way contributed brilliantly to the 
whole. The direction of Herbert 
Brenon :gave heart once more to those 
who still argue that there is imagina 
tive intelligence in the picture industry. 


exception of 


The Lighthouse by the Sea. Just 
as Life has run dog pictures for years 
successfully, often with somewhat ir- 
relevant humor, so dog pictures on the 
screen will prosper no matter how per 
tinent the application. This present 
sample has a superbly absurd story 
about the blind ancient who keeps the 
light, his lovely daughter, her marcelled 
boy friend. Smugglers and kidnapping 
Police Dog Rin-Tin-Tin does most of 
the rescuing, lights the beacon on the 
fatal night. 
all-sufficing 


For most people he is an 
hero. 


Southern 
Beautiful 
daughter, race horse, no money. Young 
man saves race horse from rich enemies. 
Race horse wins $50,000 at 
Young man wins daughter. 

just a little better than usual. 


The Dixie Handicap. 


gentleman story, usual type. 


Latonia. 
Familiar , 


Classmates. Richard Barthelmess, a 
love story and West Point blend com- 
petently 
entertainments. 


into one of the better routine 


The military academy 


turned out in force, supplied back- 
ground, students, atmosphere. For 
those who know West Point only in 
the Sunday supplement the film is an 
excellent and animated revue. Mr. 


Barthelmess plays well as the poor boy 
who comes to join the Army. 
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Jubilant 
Early on the day before Christmas, 
a bce that had moved for weeks be- 
eath the regal calm of the Vatican 
rose to its crescendo. Through lofty- 
ceilinged corridors and _ spacious 
chambers, the imminence of a great 





occasion loomed almost into sight, 
quickening men’s steps, sharpening 
conversations, Legates, priests, guards, 
swarms of distinguished visitors came 
and went busily or stood in knots 
waiting. The sheen of myriad deep- 
dyed silks, the richness of furs and 


laces and sparkling gems moved every- 
splendid profusion. Occa- 
was made for the slow, 
scarlet a cardinal, gala in 
ceremonial robes, snowy linens and 
flashing rings, come to present solemn 
Christmas greetings to the Pope. 
Toward sundown, the stir hushed. 
All was and the imminence 
pressed to reveal itself. The doors of 
the Pontiff's apartment trembled, 
parted, delivered up a gorgeous pro- 
cession led by a canopied sedan chair 


where in 
way 
dignity of 


sionally 


ready 


on the shoulders of twelve scarlet-clad 
sediarii. Down vast corridors, down 
wide steps into the Sistine Chapel 
maved the procession. There the 


e 

anopied chair opened and Pope Pius 
XI stepped out, knelt, worshipped. 
Entering the chair again, he had him- 
self carried on to the entrance to the 
great nave of St. Peter’s, his fol- 
lowers carrying candles and chanting 
liturgical verses. 

The majestic notes of Longhi’s 
pontifical march, blared out by six 
silver trumpets, apprised waiting 
throngs of the Holy Father’s arrival 
in the portico. After a pause, during 
which the Fathed donned his white 
and gold mitre and changed from the 
closed sedan to the famed sedia ges- 
toria, the procession crossed the portico 
to where the papal throne had been 
set before the Holy Door of St. 
Peter's. There the Pope descended 
and, while all knelt, approached the 
throne, accompanied by two attend- 


ants holding flabclli—great ostrich- 
feather fans—on either side of his 
head. The Pope prayed, arose and 


proceeded up the steps leading to the 


Holy Door. Someone handed him 
his studded gold hammer (TrMkE, 
Dec. 22). He raised his hand to 
smite. 


“Aperite mihi portas justitiae!” he 
cried as he swung the hammer. 

“Ingressus in eas confitebor Domino, 
answered the sine’ng chaplains. 

One, two, three—the blows fell on 
a large slate tablet engraved with 
golden cross. At the third blow the 
tablet cracked across. The door did 
not seem to budge. Pope Pius faced 
about and returned to his throne. 
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No sooner was he seated than the 
effect of his hammering was seen. 
The massive door was slowly falling 
in—lowered by unseen sampietrini 
(workmen) upon a bell-signal from 
the master of ceremonies. Down, 
down it went, and was wheeled away 
on massive casters affixed beforehand. 
Came the penitents of the Vatican 
basilica, with holy water and blessed 





© Wide World 
His Hotness 
He crossed the threshold o’er 


towels, to scour and ‘scrub and dry 
the aperture. Came a_ thunderous 
peal of joy from ‘the bells of St. 
Peter’s, echoed at once all over Rome 
by 400 other church belfries. The 
Pope stood erect on his throne and 
chanted thanksgiving. The Sistine 
choir burst into the sublime music of 
Palestrina. It was the Holy Year, 
the 23rd Jubilee of Roman Catholli- 
cism, now at last begun. 


With cross and candle, the Pope 
next knelt on the holy threshold, 
singing the Te Dewn. When he arose, 
he crossed the threshold first of any. 
He was followed by Cardinals Bis- 
leti and Lega, by the other Cardinals 
and, in the course of the evening, by 
some 60 jubilant thousands, all of 
whom kissed the side columns as they 
passed through. 


chapel of the Pieta, 
Pius XI addressed the religious 
brotherhoods of Rome, entrusting to 
them the care of the Holy Door and 
explaining its significance as the sym- 
bol of the eternal door of the City of 


Later, in the 


God. Said he: “We hope the words 
‘Glory to God and on earth, peace, 
good will toward men,’ will come 
true. May this Holy Year bring 


peace to the mind and peace to the 
heart and peace to the will.” Then 
he blessed his listeners and distrib- 
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uted among them jubilee medals, 
showing the dome of St. Peter’s and 
an image of himself, one hand grip- 
ping the scroll of his Jubilee bull, the 
other uplifted as a sign of benedic- 
tion. 


Deadly Sins 


“And 
building, was built 


the house, when it was 
of stone made ready 


before it was brought thither: so that 
there was neither hammer nor ax nor 
any tool of iron heard in the house 


os ° 
colle at 
TULLE ri 


was in building.” 1 Kings 
W127. 

So built Solomon, his workmen com- 
ing and going on silent feet, fretful lest 
any noise should affront the ears of the 
Lord. But in Washington, D. C., ham- 
mers ring all day, all week, resting only 
on the Sabbath. For there, to the 
glory of God, men are building 
a Cathedral, named after city in 
which it stands, A year ago, the foun- 
dations were finished; and it was seen 
that they were good. A fund of $10,- 
000,000 is being raised to complete the 
Cathedral. Money comes in; new con- 
tracts are let. It is prophesied that the 
sound of the hammer will not cease for 
five years in Washington, at the end of 
which time the house will be builded. 
Last week, scaffolding was knocked 
away from the carved bosses of part of 
the vaulting, symbolic sculpture revealed. 

In the six bays in which the carving 
has been completed, there are groups of 
bosses depicting the Seven Sacraments 
of the Church, the Seven Gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, the Seven Deadly Sins. 
Thus, for a mute warning, the effigies 
of Vice stand against the effigies of 
Virtue before the face of the Lord. 
Ingenious are the presentiments of the 
Seven Sins—pungent apothegms in grey 
stone, They wear modern clothes, those 
jaunty evils ; they are grouped about a 
central boss, Penance, symbolized by 
Peter, who receives the keys of the 
Church from Jesus Christ. The seven: 

Pride, a dismayed figure, is not per- 
mitted to obscure his mortification in 
the mire toward which, a witless mo- 
ment back, he strutted, but is caught 
midway in his tumble, for all posterity 
to jape. 

Envy, penniless, accoutred in dis- 
mal garb, ogles the fur coat of a 
wealthy Babbitt. 

Anger flails his weak bloody fists 
against the vaulting out of which he is 
moulded, 

Covetousness stands mute, an abashed 
and haggard-youth, amid the stony evi- 
dence of his larcenies. 

Gluttony with a face half furtive, 
half swinish, gnaws a ham bone, one 
arm circling a paunchy bottle. 

Lust is a serpent twining with 
subtle coil a man and a woman whom 
fires devour. 

Sloth drowses in his garden. His 
flowers have long fallen away, and 


greater 


the 
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round his sotted head creep the lank 
leaves of poison ivy. 


ca @ 
Russia’s Church 

In Manhattan. Lately, one John S. 
Kedrovsky, appointed by the Living 
Church (official national church of 
Soviet Russia), has sought to pose as 
Metropolitan of the Russian Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Church in North Amer- 
ica and the Aleutian Islands, a_posi- 
tion long held by Archbishop Platon 
Rojtesvensky. Kedrovsky sued the 
Archbishop, challenging his authority. 

Last week, this suit was heard by 
Justice Ford of the Supreme Court of 
New York, and the opinion that Justice 
Ford handed down to John S. Kedrov- 
sky and his Soviet sponsors was to this 
effect : 

Wuereas, the Soviet Government en- 
joins all prelates of the Living Church 
to embrace the purposes of Communism, 
and 

Wuereas, the purposes of Commun- 
ism are known to be the overthrow of 
all other governments on earth by 
bloody revolution, and 

WHEREAS, it is incumbent upon the 
judiciary as upon other branches of the 
U. S. Government to repel all such pur- 
poses directed at the U. S., 

THEREFORE, not in defense of Arch- 
bishop Rojtesvensky, but in fealty to his 
oath as a member of the U. S. judiciary, 
he, Justice Ford, denied John S. Ke- 
drovsky's pretension as Metropolitan of 
the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church in North America and the Aleu- 
tian Islands, and moreover enjoined 
John .S. Kedrovsky from further inter- 
ference with the duties of the Arch- 
bishop, 

In Moscow. Chairman Grigori Zino- 
viev of the Executive Committee of the 
Third Internationale made a Yuletide 
pronouncement in Moscow: “In a peas- 
ant country like ours, where the major- 
ity of the population is illiterate, and 
where the peasantry pays so high for 
articles of necessity, we cannot allow 
ourselves such a luxury as a vigorous 
and inflexible religious campaign. We 
shall pursue our attacks on Almighty 
God in due time and in an appropriate 
manner. We are confident we _ shall 
subdue Him in His empyrean. We 
shall fight Him wherever He _ hides 
Himself; but we must go about such a 
question as anti-religious propaganda 
more carefully in the future. 

“T have been informed by old work- 
men that not only the young Commun- 
ists, but boy scouts are mocking people 
who are religious. I have also been 
told that groups of boy scouts have 
even imprisoned whole congregations in 
church while they were worshiping. 
This isa mistake. Our campaign against 
God and religion must be carried out 
only in a pedagogic way, not by violence 
or force.” 
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Visitor 

“A thoughtful student from the 
London School of Economics” spent 
five months journeying through the 
U. S. He stopped at colleges and 
universities—colleges for men, for 
women, for men and women, for Ne- 
groes, for Indians, for divines, for 
business men, for lawyers—30 insti- 
tutions in all. At first he was stag- 
gered by the diversity of the sights 
he saw. Then, gradually, he formu- 
lated comprehensive ideas about U. S. 
education, When he returned, lately, 
to England, he said to his country- 
men: 

“The visitor from Europe cannot 
fail to be amazed at two features in 
the American college system: first, 
its extreme newness and tremendous- 
ly rapid growth; and second, its ac- 
cessibility, at any rate as compared 
with England, to the sons and daugh- 
ters of the mass of the people. ... 

“But when the boy gets in, he re- 
ceives something entirely different 
from what is known as a university 
education in Europe. He gets, not 
so much an insight into ways of 
thinking and methods of reasoning, 
not so much a background of culture, 
as a training in ‘leadership,’ ‘citizen- 
ship’ and ‘character.’ This may be a 
desirable thing at the present point 
of development of the United States, 
but it is something quite distinct 
from the European conception of a 
university. 

“The student not only gets some- 
thing different, but he expects some- 
thing different. In England you go 
to the university to develop yourself, 
while in America you go to the uni- 
versity to distinguish yourself. There 
you have a whole world of difference. 
In America a boy is always endeav- 
oring to attain some outward sign of 
achievement—to make the college 
paper, to make one of the clubs or 
fraternities, to make the football team. 
The centre of gravity is in the world 
of action far more than in the world 
of thought. 

“You get the same tendency echoed 
in the academic sphere. I was struck 
by the excellence, the vigor and the 
competence with which affairs relat- 
ing to the world of action are handled. 
I found that everyone could use a 
typewriter and drive an automobile. 
I found that drives for money were 
made on a vast scale and with a suc- 
cess undreamed of in England. I 
found that the applied sciences, such 
as medicine and engineering and ag- 
riculture, and the vocational studies, 
such as law, are at their best taught 
(and learned!) far better than any- 
where in England. But when it came 
to what one may call by contrast the 
world of thought, quite the opposite 











was the case. Pure science and the 
purely cultural subjects, such as clas- 
sics and literature and art, are abso- 
lutely inferior in most cases, and 
usually neglected. The situation in 
regard to them is either tragic or 
comic. Accordingly, although one 
meets students who obviously show 
promise of becoming great engineers, 
great doctors, captains of industry 
and so forth, one rarely if ever meets 
a student who seems destined to be- 
come a Darwin, a_ Beethoven, a 
Shelley. 


“One of the main reasons why the 
American university system is not 
going the right way to produce men 
of genius in art and philosophy, pure 
science and literature, is because di- 
versity of character is not encour- 
aged but suppressed; for genius is the 
flower of exceptional diversity. Let 
me explain how this suppression is 
brought about. 


“In the first place, you have the 
fraternity. A fraternity is a place 
where a number of young men invite 
other young men to join them on con- 
dition that they, too, become like 
themselves. The resulting intellec- 
tual stagnation is called a fraternity; 
and in these places there is no room 
at all for a man who is in any way 
different from his fellows. Any knobs 
on his character are quickly knocked 
Oa % 


“Then there are the badges and 
class distinctions which abound in 
America, the land where class dis- 
tinctions are supposed not to exist. 
You can often tell from a man’s ap- 
pearance almost everything about 
him, At Leland Stanford (to take an 
example at random) sophomores wear 
white corduroy trousers, juniors wear 
small caps, seniors wear hard Mex- 
ican hats. At Oklahoma and else- 
where, engineers wear Stetson hats 
and lawyers carry canes; while the 
ubiquitous pins and buttons show 
which fraternity a man belongs to 
and where he met his girl. The 
“tyranny of categories” is pushed to 
an extreme point and has a very im- 
portant effect in reducing the indi- 
vidual to a mere member of a cate- 
gory, and robbing him of his indi- 
viduality to what I consider a 
dangerous extent. Add to this the 
absence of a reasonable amount of 
privacy in the life of the student, and 
you may see what I am driving at. 
The desire for privacy is regarded as 
bad form in American colleges; and 
the usual rule is that everybody’s door 
must always be open for everybody 
to walk in or look in at random. In 
the fraternities in particular, the lack 
of privacy is a special curse. The 
men all keep together, eat together, 
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wash together, play together and sing 
together. In practice no one’s door 
is ever closed, even if it is permis 
sible in theory. . . 

“Tt occurred to me that there is no 
real individualism whatever in Amer 
ica in the sense of there being a true 
diversity of character and personality. 
For this lack the university system is 
largely responsible.” 


Linguists 

There is an American Philological 
Society. There is an American Ori 
ental Society. There are the Amer 


ican Anthropological and the Modern 
Language Societies. 


These, said language scholars at 
various U. S. colleges, are not 
enough, They have “shown hospi 
tality to linguistics; they have pa 
tiently listened to our papers and 
generously printed them. Never 
theless we do not meet No 
one can tell how much encourage 


ment and inspiration is thereby lost.” 
So the language scholars foregath 


ered at the American Museum of 
Natural History, Manhattan. They 


shut themselves in a room, talked and 
talked, and all came out members of 
the Linguistic Society of America. 
Professor Hermann Collitz of Johns 
Hopkins is President; Car! D. Buck 
of Chicago is Vice President; Roland 
G. Kent of Pennsylvania is Secretary 
and also Treasurer. 


. . . 


Faculty Drowned 


Novorossiisk University, one of the 
largest in Southern Russia, received 
orders from Leningrad. It 
pensive to the Soviet Government 
Times were hard. Novorossiisk could 
have no more subsidies. It 
close its doors. The faculty 
proceed at once to Odessa Universit) 
and swell the teaching ranks there. 

The faculty of Novorossiisk Uni 
versity consisted of 29 
In a body, they took passage on a 
Black Sea for themselves 
and all their families. Then there 
was bustling, packing, leave-taking at 
Novorossiisk, and, one day last week, 
the whole band embarked. 

Away puffed the little steamer, out 
of Novorossiisk harbor into the West 
After 200 miles of steaming, the dark 
mountains of Crimea loomed to star 
board. There lay Balaclava, where 
the British charged; there Sevastapol, 
where they used to ship tons of grain 
from the eastern Steppes. The little 
steamer heeled off northerly, 
Cape Tarkhan, toward the Ukraine, 
for Odessa. 

A great storm arose. Heaven 
tipped crazily, the long seas towered 
and swept by. Huddled below decks, 
the faculty of Novorossiisk Univer 
sity and their families cried out 


was e@x- 


must 
would 


pre )fessors 


steamer 


past 
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prayers as they were dashed back 
and forth across the saloon. Ashore 
there was famine; here were rocks 
ahead and stark fear on the faces of 
the crew. 


\ woman shrieked, seeing the port- 
burst. The vessel groaned, 
feeling downward for her grave on 
the cold sea-floor. The Black Sea 
flung its folding mountains on and 
on toward land and the winter gale 
hissed a dirge for the works of man. 
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Paris Divorces 


The Inside Story of the Paris Di- 
vorce Mill, by one Frazier Hunt, is the 
leading article in the current Hearst's 
International. In it, the author tells 
how “a squat fat French legal man, the 
on whose read: “Divorce 
Months,” promised 
him for two thousand francs ($100) a 


door 
Judgments in 1% 


sign 


six weeks “if 
When Mr. 
was in the 
“Ae tar as 
will simply 


divorce in from four to 
wife made no fuss.” 
Hunt stated that his 


U. S., the lawyer replied: 


his 
wife 
is concerned, we 


your wile 


get her a fake certificate of domicile.” 


The French law grants a divorce on 
ounds of adultery, cruelty and 
for an infamous crime pun 
(The inclu- 
as a ground for divorce 


the gt 
conviction 
ishable by imprisunment. 
sion of cruelty 


is an echo of Napoleon’s troubles with 
Josephine.) The interpretation by the 
French courts of what constitutes 
cruelty is what has opened wide the 
door to marital freedom. It includes 


insults such as the failure to resume or 


coniinue marital relations. 


The ] 


diction when the parties are domiciled 


rench courts will assume juris 


n France. There are no requirements 
as to the length of residence necessary 
after domicile is acquired before divorce 
proceedings can be brought. The pub 
lication of anything but the final decree 


prohibited by law. 


Approximately 16) Americans every 
year obtain French divorces. Mr. Hunt 
outlines as follows the steps taken by 


the 


divorce: 


American woman wishing a Paris 


1) She ] 


gets on a boat and comes to France. 


2) She puts her case in the hands of any 


e of a score of American divorce lawyer 


experts, 


) A certificate of domicile is secured either 
m the address where the petitioner is actu- 


1 
ally 


residing or from some purely fake resi 
nee. With this in hand it is usually the 
custom to secure from the police a card of 
identity so that the »roper identification of the 


party is doubly assured. 


4) Throu,h a huissier, a process server, an 
official notification of the divorce proceedings 


i 
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is presented at the domicile of the defendant. 
In the usual American case he is asked to re- 
turn to the wife, and it is this written refusal 
which constitutes the injure grave, or grave 
insult the 
This is legally termed 


upon which later action is taken. 


“vefus de réintégrer le 


domicile conjugal,’’ or a refusal to return to 


the conjugal domicile 


5) The petition for divorce is presented to 
the President of the Court in secret chamber, 
This action is known as the “‘premiére com- 


parution.”’ 


6) The President, or judge, then calls for 


a reconciliation at which the petitioner must 


be present and alone face the judge in secret 


At this reconciliation the letter from the de 
fendant refusing to return to the conjugal roof 
is read, proving that any conciliation is im 
possible. 

7) A few days later judgment of divorce is 
“permitted” by the court. 

8) Decree is filed with the maire or regis- 
trar in the district where the petitioner is 
domiciled, within two months after the de- 


cree becomes final. 


The Situation. The extent, particu- 
larly with respect to property questions, 
to which these so-called Paris divorces 
will be recognized in the U. S. is still 
an open question. A U. S. Court has 
never determined whether, upon the sub- 
sequent remarriage of a man or woman 
divorced in Paris, the children of such 
second marriage would be legitimate so 
far as inheriting property under a will 


or deed of trust is involved. Edith 
Kelly Gould, second wife of Frank 
Gould, attacked in New York, on the 


ground of lack of jurisdiction by the 
French Courts, the divorce which her 
husband had obtained in Paris. This 
divorce was sustained, but the question 
is not considered closed. That there 
should be a doubt of the validity in the 
U. S. of Paris divorces is not surpris 
ing, in view of the conditions of VU. S. 
law. 


Says Milton Ives Livy in his thought- 
ful brochure, Marriage and Divorce: 


“We thus have the 
United States a system of laws which 
allows of parties being divorced in one 
state but not in another; of a marriage 
being valid in one state but invalid else- 
where; of a child being a lawful heir 
im one and illegitimate in another; and 
of a man, not a Mormon, having two 
legal wives, changing one or the other 


prevailing in 


according as he moves from one state 
to another, and which as we have seen, 
operates to make those entirely innocent 
the principle sufferers.” 


The Remedy. The commission on 
uniform laws (Time, Dec. 22) has 
never drafted a uniform divorce law. 


There have, from time to time, however, 
been vigorous campaigns to obtain an 
Amendment to the Constitution and a 
uniform Federal divorce law. The Pic- 
torial Review recently conducted such a 
campaign and obtained in behalf of its 
proposed Federal law the support of 
many women’s organizations and promi- 
nent individuals, 
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Mann-made Products 
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Office and Bank Supplies 


Write for 


descriptive folders about 


Manco Safety Paper 

Manco Check Safety Wove 
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Manco Check Books 

Mann Machine Bookkeeping 
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The Magic Wand of 


Confidence 


HROUGHOUT this nation, business 

| transactions amounting to many millions 

1" of dollars are conducted every year—with so 

seca an actual transfer of cash that money itself be- 
comes almost a negligible factor. 


What is back of the millions of dollars so freely ac- 
cepted everywhere, every day, in the form of checks? 
Simply—CONFIDENCE! 

Faith in our national government, in our business 
ability and progress and, more than anything else, in 
the integrity and soundness of our financial institu- 
tions—a faith amply justified by scores of years of 
plain, simple, straightforward dealing. 


The fact that this company produces so many of the 
articles used by our leading banks and other financial 
institutions increases our pride that this confidence is 
likewise extended to Mann products. 


For more than seventy-five years the Mann policy has 
been built on the single principle of QUALITY. To 

that is the 
Mann idea! 


And, so, whether it is a Mann Blank Book or Loose-Leaf 
Ledger— Manco Safety Paper or Check Books—this spirit 
of QUALITY guides every step in production. You can 
order any Mann Product with complete confidence—in its 
quality, workmanship and price-fairness. 


We will be glad to send you descriptive literature about 
Mann Blank Books, Loose Leaf Ledgers, Manco 
Safety Paper, Manco Check Books, Printing from 
Steel or any other of the Mann products in which you 
may be interested. A letter x all bring ng? information 
to you promptly. Prices and samples (where avail- 
able) eill also be furnished if desired. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


529 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway Established 1848 Paper Miils: Lambertville, N. J. 
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Passing of the Shadow 


On the morning of Jan. 24, in far 
northern Minnesota, the sun will not 
“rise.” It will make its first appearance 
well above the horizon. For that is the 
day of the first eclipse of the sun in 
the northeastern part of the U. S. within 
memorable times. Already well-laid 
plans are under way for observing the 
eclipse. Scientists are broadcasting the 
event to the public in order to gather 
such data as lay observers can collect. 

The Eclipse. All through the north- 
eastern portion of the U. S. and Canada 
the sun will be partly eclipsed by the 
disk of the moon early on that morning. 
The area of complete eclipse—the area 
where the complete shadow of the moon 


will sweep over the East—brings in 
Minnesota at sunrise, thence moving 
southeastward in a gentle curve. It 


will cross northern Minnesota, nipping 
Duluth with its southern edge, cross the 
western tip of Lake Superior, include 
much of Wisconsin and Michigan on 
both sides of their joint border, skim 
over the northern third of Lake Michi- 
gan and the northern portion of South- 
ern Michigan, glide over the lower half 
of Lake Huron, sweep across Ontario, 
picking up Toronto at its northern edge, 
span the approaching tips of Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, cross straight over Buffalo, 
darken northeastern Pennsylvania and 
southern New York, blanket nearly all 
of Connecticut and much of Rhode 
Island and go out to sea about 9:15 
with Manhattan at its southern border, 
New Haven at its centre and New Bed 
at its north flank; then out far 
across the Atlantic before taking a 
sweep north to end off at the FarGde 
Islands, north of Scotland. 

The this 
that it covers a populated area and a 
part of the world where there are al- 


too fre- 


ford 


advantage of itinerary is 


ready established observatories ; 
quently eclipses take place in inaccessi- 
where astronomical equip- 
inent has to be taken at great 
which may be entirely in vain if the 
day is cloudy. The next four total 
eclipses, for example, will take place 


ble places, 


cost 


n Sumatra, in Scandinavia, in Malacca, 
in Patagonia. But in this ‘case, the ob- 
servatories of Toronto, Cornell, Vassar, 
Yale and Wesleyan Universities will be 
in the path of the total eclipse while 
several others, such as the Yerkes and 
the Harvard observatories, will be in 
the region of partial but not of complete 
eclipse. 

There are also disadvantages in the 
present eclipse. It will take place early 
in the morning, which is unfavorable, 
since the sun will be close to the horizon 
so that all light will come through the 
earth’s atmosphere, at a great angle. 
Moreover, the region over which it 








TIME 


passes is none too likely to have clear 
weather for observation purposes, At 
the hours of the eclipse and at the time 
of the year in which it takes place, the 
chance of clear weather at Buffalo is 
only 27%. The chance at Port Huron 
is 36%. The chance farther eastward 
in the belt of totality improves, with 
New Haven in about the most favorable 
position with 51% chance of clear 
weather, A third unfortunate factor is 
that the eclipse will be brief—less than 
two minutes. 


The manner and the objects of ob- 
servation of the layman are somewhat 
different from those of the scientist. 


The Lay View. Armed only with a 
smoked glass, it is possible to see the 
disk of the sun gradually eclipsed by 
the moon. As more disappears, dusk 
comes on, Then it may be possible to 
see shadow bands playing across the 
land, a phenomenon the exact origin of 
As the eclipse be- 
comes almost complete, it may also be 
possible to see “Baily’s beads.” These 
are little spots of light coming through 
the valleys of the moon like strings of 
bright much as an 
observer in the region of partial eclipse 


which is not known. 


beads. This is as 


can hope to see. 


In the region of totality, the observer 
should turn his eyes westward along the 
earth, He must be careful not to have 
looked at the sun too much even through 
smoked glasses, or he will be unable to 
see the most important developments. 
Suddenly sweeping in from the West at 
speed* will come the great 

Without waiting for it to ar- 
It will 


great 
shadow, 
rive, he should turn to the sun. 
be totally eclipsed. 


The period of totality will vary from 
only a few seconds to about two min- 
utes in the favored points near the cen- 
tre of the belt. During this brief period 


will be visible the rare sight of the 


sun’s corona, ejections of gas driven 
out some millions of miles from the 
sun's seething fireball. This corona 


casts a ghostly light and exhibits itself 
around the dark rim of the moon, a 
glow from the sun at the inner ring, 
radiating outward in soft tints like a 
halo. Meanwhile, the sky is darkened 
and the stars are visible. Near the 
moon, and west of it, will appear a 
group of three planets, Venus nearest, 
then Mercury and farthest Jupiter. To 
be able to see Mercury with the naked 
eye is very rare, for its orbit is so near 
the sun that it is usually obscured by 
light when the latter is in the sky. 


The main things that scientists hope 
to learn from lay observations are the 
exact borders of the totality belt and 
the times of the arriving of the total 
shadow and its departure, to the nearest 


second, These will help to improve 


*The shadow will travel at the rate wf 60 
miles an hour. 
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knowledge as to the exact path of the 
moon, 

The Scientific View. Meticulous ob- 
servations will be made on many aspects 
of the phenomena accompanying the 
sun's eclipse. In many cases, the ob- 
servations will cover a period extending 
a month before and a month after the 
event. One of the chief things to be 
studied is the sun’s corona. Because it 
is visible only during the brief periods 
of total eclipses, there has probably 
been only about an hour made up of 
scattered minutes here and there, now 
and then, during which the corona has 
been under scientific examination. It is 
known to be connected with the phe- 
nomena of sunspots and electrical dis- 
turbances, but its exact nature is un- 
certain. The moon’s course also will 
be closely examined to correct errors in 
present calculations; for, although the 
moon travels very regularly in a general 
way, it is slightly pulled aside this way 
and that by many diverse factors very 
hard to caculate. The effect of gravity 
on light rays, in accordance with the 
Einstein hypothesis, is one of a number 
of other phenomena to be observed. 

Photographs were taken from air- 
planes in September, 1923, when a total 
eclipse took place in Southern California 
and Mexico. At that time, cloudiness 
spoiled every attempt at observation 
from the earth except for one expedi- 
tion which had located itself in the in- 
terior of Mexico. So the aéronauts 
were practically the only ones who got 
any pictures. But their efforts were 
not highly successful. The results of 
using hand cameras in rapidly moving 
planes were not satisfactory. The ap- 
paratus has been improved, however, and 
better results are expected this time 
from airplanes, which will ascend at 
Dayton. Likewise the dirigibles Shen- 
andoah and Los Angeles are expected 
to take the air this year and go out to 
sea, Where the sun will be higher than 
on land at the time of the eclipse; in 
addition, they will have the advantage 
of slower movement than airplanes. 

All good astronomers are burning 
candles to their Saints that the weather 
may be clear on the morning of Jan. 24. 


Resuming Tombing 


Once more the exposition of King 
Tat-ankh-Amen’'s private life, personal 
trinkets and royal attributes is to be 
undertaken in the interests of Science. 
From Cairo, last week, came a report 
that Howard Carter has signed an 
agreement with the Egyptian Govern 
ment, the details of which were not 
made public. 

Mr. Carter, the American who worked 
under the late Earl of Carnarvon, dis 
covered the tomb in November, 1922. 
The tomb was opened on_ successive 
winters; but last February work was 
stopped because of ructions between the 
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Newton D. Baker 

Ida Tarbell 

Cosmo Hamilton 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


Sir John Foster Fraser 


They all read ‘‘Time”’ 





















Norman Hapgood 

Katherine Davis 

Hillaire Belloc 

Harriet Stanton Blatch 

Sir Johnstone Forbes Robertson 


They all read “Time’’ 
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excavators and the Government. Lord 
Carnarvon had granted exclusive press 
rights to certain papers. The Govern- 
ment objected. The Government brought 
to the tomb frequent parties of official 
visitors who interrupted the work. The 
excavators protested. Finally, the 
Government objected when the excava- 
tors wished to take their wives to the 
tomb. 

Lord Carnarvon having died, his es- 
tate declared it had no desire to prose- 
cute his researches nor to press any 
claims rising out of his concession. 
Howard Carter has taken a new conces- 
sion, which presumably contains no ar- 
rangement for exclusive press rights. 


Typewriter Excellence 


The usually incomplete and fre- 


quently unreliable press despatches 
reported last week from Seattle the 
introduction of a new type of Jap- 
anese typewriter in Japanese whole- 
sale houses of Washington. It has 
but one key and types 7,026 charac- 
ters in addition to the English al- 
phabet. A small index is supplied to 
enable the operator to look up un- 


usual characters. The machine types 


Having gathered 


60 words a minute. 


“Ask why God made the gem so small 
And why so huge the granite. 
Because he meant mankind to place 
The higher value on it.” 


YA» -H— 


So wrote the ploughman genius of Scotland. Perhaps 
that is why so many discriminating citizens prefer the 
Touraine to larger or “ largest” hotels. 


Pete Fousain 


WW. 


John ME Tlowie Bresident & Manager 
Delawure Avenue at Johnson Rek Buffalo NY 


The management of this hotel believes unreservedly in upholding the Constitution of the United States. 
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all the seemingly impossible features 
of the invention and having failed to 
mention the means by which such 
marvels are performed (as they may 
or may not be), the newspaper reports 
said nothing further. 


An Application 


for the Advance- 
ment of Science is an eminent body of 


The Association 


scientists containing many eminent ex- 
pounders of evolution. On the program 
of its annual meeting is an address on 
Darwin and Bryan. Last week, as the 
annual meeting was about to open in 
received an 


Washington, the Society 


application for membership, accom- 
panied by a check for the usual $5.00 
membership fee, from William Jennings 


Bryan. 


Mr. Bryan, in Florida, said that he 
did not intend to attend the meeting 
but had joined in order to keep in 
touch with the Society’s work. He 
also averred that it was purely an over- 
sight on his part that the check which 
he sent the Society was unsigned. 





THE PRESS 





Barometer 
Said one Rudolph E. Vogel of Mil- 


waukee, antagonist: “This crossword 
craze will positively end by June!” 

Said one Alfred Coster Schermerhorn 
of Manhattan, protagonist: “The cross- 
word puzzle is here to stay!” 

Examining the Nation’s press, last 
week, readers found among the news- 
papers publishing crossword puzzles: 
The Washington Post, The Atlanta 
Constitution, The Kansas City Star, 
The Detroit Free Press, The Omaha 
Bee, The Chicago Tribune, The Buf- 
falo Evening News, The Cleveland 
Press, The Cincinnati Enquirer, The 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, The 
Philadelphia Ledger, The Minneapolis 
Tribune, The San Francisco Chronicle, 
The Boston Transcript and nine Man- 
hattan dailies. 

The confident forecasts of Prophets 
Vogel and Schermerhorn _ conflict. 
One is at a loss to rest his credence. 
Will the above list be intact by June? 
Will puzzle-publishing gradually sick- 
en, fall off, in June be quite extinct? 

A promise: TrMeE will watch, will 
report directly if the above barometer 
shows sign of slightest change. 
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RAKE 


Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Ave, 
CHICAGO 





Wherever seasoned travelers 
meet and discuss Chicago hotels, 
invariably the pleasure of a so- 
journ at THE DRAKE 


Its magnificent location on 


is empha- 
sized. 
Lake Michigan, yet 
is truly unparalleled. 


near to the 
city’s heart, 


Radiophans! 


Tune in to WGN (370 meters) 
THE DRAKE HOTEL, Chicago 
Interesting programs. 


THE DRAKE is under THE BLACK- 
STONE management, the world’s 
standard in hotel service. 
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At Los 


They Kansas_ cornlands 
and the badlands and the Rockies. 
Hauled by panting locomotives, they 
crossed the desert and crawled up into 
the Sierras. Then they dropped down to 
the ribbon of shore at the edge of the 
they rested—those 
football playing men of Missouri, in 
Los Angeles, City of the Angels, until 
Christmas Day, they girded up 
their lo'ns and went into a stadium to 
do holiday violence to the men of 
Southern California. 

\ great throng that had laid aside 
its Christmas presents to come and 
see the articulated its joy in 
a vast bellow. On the field, the South- 
ern Californians, the “Trojans,” 
grimly. The 
lined up opposite. 
Eckersall piped his 


Angeles 


crossed the 


Pacific. There 


when 


spe ctacle 


were 
lining up Missouri 
Referee 
whistle. 


“Tigers” 


Walter 


The kick-off soared. 3odies crashed. 
Sods flew. 
Up in the press stand, heads began 


wagging with surprise. These “Tigers” 
had been rated the weaker team and 
forcing the ‘action. 
Their line was hitting hard and low, 
were cleaving swiftly. 
Halfback Whiteman was darting passes 
to Fullback Faurot, nearer and nearer 


here they were 


their backs 








the Trojan goal line. At the 22-yard 
line, there was a check; but the march 
began again and Right End Walsh] 
dropped back for a placement kick 
from the Californians’ 17-yard line, 
At last the Trojans braced. Walsh’s 
kick skimmed askew and for the rest 
of the half Missouri ceased to threaten. 


The second half 
There were new figures in the Trojan | 
backfield — Le Febvre, squat and? 
square; Newman, a Red Indian called? 
“Chief.” Now one, now the other of 
these two, shot into the scrimmage or 
off around an end. They scored a 
touchdown, two touchdowns; and a 
minute later “Chief” Newman, 
ling back deceptively, launched a long, 
high pass to Phythian, substitute Tro- 
jan end, who stumbled over for a third} 
score as he caught the ball. i 

That did not end the game. The 
Tigers kept at it to the 
with pass after desperate pass. With 
a minute to play, a Californian fumbled 
and Halfback Tuttle of Missouri 
dodged, tore off for a touch- 
down, Then Referee Walter Ecker- 
sall finally held up his hand, saying 
“Time!” and the legend was. tele- 
graphed back Sierras, the} 
desert, the Rockies, the badlands and 
the cornlands to Missouri: “University 
of Southern California 20, University 
of Missouri 7.” 


doub- 


ad 


SCO yped, 


over the 
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A Championship 


Last week, Englishmen grumbled 
over their chops, muttered into their 
ale. What the devil business had the 
press taking a holiday when something 
important was happening? Out in Syd- 
ney, N. S. W., England and Australia 
had been playing off “The Ashes” 
(international cricket championship) 
for seven days*; and now, just when 
the final score was due, the newspaper- 
were chucking it all and 
home to undo presents and bounce the 
baby. Outrageous! 

What made matters worse was that 
Australia, in her first innings, had 
scored 450 runs. England had begun 
to reply splendidly, with 157 for only 
one man out, but then slumped off to 
finish her first innings at 298, Dust 
storms had whirled, torrents of rain 
fallen, yet Australia had piled up 452 


pists “ecnuee: 


men going 


more runs in second innings. What 
had England done about that? 
At length the cables came in. Final 


score: Australia, 902; England, 709.+} 





*The protractedness of cricket is due to the 

fact that the batsman is not obliged by rule 
either to make a run or be put out within any 
given number of bowls, His prime function 
is to prevent the ball from striking his wicket. 
Interminable defensive play (“‘stonewalling’’) 
is thus possible—as it oaaad be in baseball 
if a batter were adroit enough to foul safely 
off an indefinite number of pitches, 

A cricket team has eleven members, each 
one of whom bats twice in a full match. First J 
class matches in England (except for the @ 
Gentlemen vs. Players, at Lords) are usually 
limited to three days’ play. < 

+Australia took “The Ashes” from an Eng- 





her title 
1920 (in 


successfully in 1912 (in England), 
Australia), 1921 (in England). 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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FOUR KINDRED ILLS - - - 


Lowered Vitality - Stomach Troubles 
Constipation ~ ~ Skin Disorders 


**A physical wreck—I was irritable, nerv- 
ous, debilitated. I tried nearly every cura- 
tive treatment known to science, but to 
no avail. I wassimply depleted of nervous 
energy. When I heard of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast I was skeptical of the wonderful 
results attributed to it. After using the 
yeast, my digestion became better, my 
complexion brighter, and I slowly re- 
gained lost vitality.” 


(Clair C. Cook, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


**We restaurant eaters must force greasy, 
quickly fried food into our stomachs in a 
hurry. And our next move is ‘take one 
of these pills each night!’ Even the best 
stomachcannot stand such treatment. On 
the advice of a friend I ate my first yeast 
cake. Now I feel like the man who puts 
coal on a fire. He gets heat units, while 
today I’m enjoying health and vigor units, 
and am glad to be out of the ‘glass of 
water and pill’ class.”’ 


(Thomas Leyden, Elizabeth, N. J.) 





**I knew my headaches and unwholesome 
complexion were caused by constipation. 
To take frequent cathartics was my regu- 
lar program and even by doing this I was 
tired and dopey. ‘I like what yeast does 
for me’ said one of my customers and 
asked if I had ever tried it. I began to 
drink yeast in milk regularly. Soon peo- 
ple began to comment on how well I was 
looking—my husband said I grew younger 
—the mirror told me my complexion and 
eyes were clear and bright. Cathartics are 
now a thing of the past.”’ 


(Mabelle Conomikes, Marathon, N.Y.) 





‘And my Fleischmann’s Yeast cakes as 
usual.’ For almost three years I have 
given this order to my grocer several times 
each week and will continue indefinitely. 
As a young mother in a run-down con- 
dition, with boils rendering me almost 
helpless, I felt that the end of my endur- 
ance had been reached. In desperation I 
sent for Fleischmann’s Yeast cakes. The 
boils began to dry up. I slept better—had 
a keener appetite, felt better and regained 
my strength and vivacity.”’ 


(A. M. Raup, Linthicum Heights,Md.) 





One simple food to banish them ~ ~ 


HESE remarkable reports are 
typical of thousands of similar 
tributes to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


There is nothing mysterious about 
its action. It is not a “‘cure-all,’”’ not 
a medicine in any sense. But when 
the body is choked with the poisons 
of constipation—or when its vitality 
is low so that skin, stomach and gen- 
eral health are affected—this simple, 
natural food achieves literally amaz- 
ing results. 


Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions of 
tiny yeast-plants, alive and active. 


At once they go to work—invigor- 
ating the whole system, clearing the 
skin, aiding digestion, strengthening 
the intestinal muscles and making 
them healthy and active. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health 


comes only in the tinfoil package— 
it cannot be purchased in tablet 
form. All grocers have it. Start eat- 
ing it today! You can order several 
cakes at a time, for Yeast will keep 
fresh in a cool, dry place for two or 
three days. 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 


before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast when taken this way is 
especially effective in overcoming or pre- 
venting constipation. Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a 
day — spread on bread or crackers — dissolved 
in fruit juices or milk—or eat it plain. 


Write us for further information, or 
let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Address: Health Research Dept. N-1, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 



























































Study at Home & 


Under the guidance of university teachers, English, 
Psychology, History, Education, Mathematics, Business 
and 40 other subjects by mail. All courses command 
High School or College credit. Begin now. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


38 Ellis Hal! CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








AD-WRITERS-IN-EXCELSIS! 


Master craftsmen for fifteen ycars—getting up Mail 
Order and Direct Mail Copy; sales letters; follow-ups, 
booklets and house magazines. We also keep a literary 
man in captivity for prompt preparation of speeches and 
addresses to order. 


DON MAGOON STUDIO 
Emerson Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


4553 












Print Your Own 


cards, circulars, envelopes, letter- 
heads, tags, menus etc. Press $12, larg- 
er $35. Job Press $150 up 


ADE) Make Money printing for 
S others in spare time. Boy 
\ ee can operate with our printed 
y 


rules. Write today for cat- 
alog presses, type, cards, 
envelopes, paper etc, 


THE PRESS CO, D-68, Meriden, Conn 
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DURING the last four years 
we have taken more people 
from America to Europe in 
small, personally conducted 
groups than has any other 
travel agency. 

Write us for information about tours to 


Europe and the Near or Far East, or 
about travel anywhere in America. 


We can fit your desires and purse 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Make Travel Mean More 
441-E Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








Toreador 


Pizarro still lies in Lima. At least 
they say it is he—the shriveled corpse 
in a glass coffin, sealed these four cen- 
turies, with a foot hacked off, a hand 
gone, a slash in its throat. For a few 
pesos, the monks of the cathedral will 
take you into the dusky chapel and 
gloat, while you stare, at the mummy- 
like remains in black vestments.* They 
will tell you, old hatred burning be- 
neath their derision, that this shrunken 
carcass was once the Conqueror of 
Peru, the cattle-man f 


boisterous from 
Panama, who sailed home to Spain and 


had himself made Viceroy of New 
Castile; who sailed back; slaughtered 
Incas for their gold at Cuzco and 


thought himself a very great [Emperor 
indeed. “Ha!” say the monks, and look 
as if they would spit upon those mis 


erable bones. 


Yet the Peruvians are not consistent 
about their Spanish conquerors. The one 
they diabolize. Others, of a later day, 
they well-night canonize for conquests 
far bloodier than Pizarro’s. At the 
winter fiestas you see them, these mod- 
ern conquistadors. Slim young dare- 
devils from the bullrings of Spain, they 
strike attitudes of high insolence be- 
fore holiday crowds, exacting homage 
for a flick of a cloak and a deft, scorn- 


ful sword-jab. They scoop in gold 
fortunes that would dwarf Pizarro’s 
little pilferings. They laugh aloud at 


the rich sport of it. They wave gay 


adieux as they are feted to their ships. 


A fortnight ago, in Manhattan, 
Painter Zuloaga of Spain would not 
talk to newspapermen about Spanish 
politics (Timer, Dec, 29). He talked 


of the paintings he was about to ex- 
hibit in the U. S., and particularly he 
talked of a dark young man whom he 


has painted three times—Juan Bel 
monte. Juan is a bullfighter. He is 
now in Peru, taking the Inca-fortune 
that is his due for being a bullfighter— 


the best bullfighter in all Spain. Un- 
noticed in Manhattan, where he stopped 
on his way a few weeks ago, Juan's 
advent in Peru nearly caused a national 
holiday. When he comes back to Man- 
hattan to spend some oi his Inca-gold 
hefore returning to Spain, he may or 
may not become a VU. S. fad. It mat- 
ters not. At home, and in South 
America, he is a hero, a Pizarro, some 
thing of a god. 

3efore 1921, all Spain was divided 
into two camps—the supporters of Bel- 
monte and the supporters of one Gal- 
lito. Then Gallito was gored and died. 
For a week the nation draped itself in 
mourning crepe. There are some 
Spaniards who have not been to a bull- 
killing since, some who still bow their 
heads and cross themselves when Gal- 
lito’s name is spoken. But not many. 
The sport is too popular to permit of a 
reigning favorite, like Juan, being 


*Catholic churches in some 18 other Peru- 
vian towns also have a ‘“Pizarro’’ on view. 
Lima’s is commonly held to he the most 
authentic. 










eclipsed by the prowess of a dead man, 
or even by the exploits of great bull- 
stabbers, retired but still alive, as Ro- 
cardo Torres (“Bombita”) and San- 
chez Mejia. 


It is not easy to become the national 
usually § 


bull-stabber. One 
begins young, as a horse-wrangler or 
cattle-hand. 


champion 
One learns to be fearless 
with animals. Then one probably be- 
comes apprenticed to a 
troupe, under some great matador. 
watches, practices. 

In a cuadrilla there are positions to 
be won. First, that of the picador who, 
dressed in chain-mail up to the waist, 
has but to goad the bull with a sharp- 
ened lance, keeping his horse’s blind 
folded toward the until it 


eye beast 


charges, gores the horse, and gives the J 


picador time to be dragged over the 
arena’s paling. 

The capadero, or cape-man, 
more dangerous office. 
leagues start an afternoon’s entertain- 
ment, luring the bull out of his pen 
by waving before him crimson capes. 
Later, while dismounted picadors are 
getting over the fence, the capaderos 
engage the bull's attention until the 
coming of the banderilléros. 

The latter are exceedingly dexterous 
fellows. Armed only with gaudy 
paper-tailed darts, they pose before the 
bovine onrush, or themselves rush at 
the bull, jabbing the darts* into his 


has a 


carcass in pairs so as to pick out an | 


approved pattern on and about. the 
withers. 

Thus embellished, the bull is now 
ready for the espada, or matador; the 


swordsman, the killer, the hero of the 
day. It is to this final rdle that the 
apprentice aspires. 
sheer braggadocio, the merest man may 
spring to fame overnight by leaping 
down into an arena if some emergency 
should arise at this crucial juncture of 
a fight. That is seldom seen, however. 

The haughty man of the hour turns 
his back on the bull, receives his sword 
and muleta (a brilliant scarlet cloth 
hung from a short stick) and addresses 
himself to the president of the fight. 
He asks permission to commit tauricide 
and, that received, next the 
animal to a portion of the arena, or t 
a lady, or to a wealthy patron, by toss- 
ing his hat into the stand. When the 
hat comes back, its owner is confident 
of finding therein some costly gift. 

A flourish, a bow, and the hat is 
swept on again. A cool survey of the 
arena, and the hero steps jauntily to- 
victim. He his 
muleta as he goes, balancing 
above it with arch precision. Grace is 
everything. The watching thousands 
bate their breath to see such bravery in 
a mincing mayfly. He makes it seem 
the merest trifle to approach a snort 
ing, bloody-eyed where it 
stands at bay, to halt six paces off and 


*These darts are usually dipped in some 
irritant—an acid, or “Spanish fly.”’ Or they 
contain fireworks, to sizzle and pop behind 
the bull’s ears and augment his infuriation. 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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of the past year. 
> national Tells who, 













fascinating account 







ture, business, science. 
magazine, has caught it all week after week, recorded 
it briefly, systematically. 


HE most important year since 
those of the World War has just 


~ 


closed. Event has followed event 


in rapid succession, in no regular order. News has 
come from a thousand fronts—news of politics, litera- 


TIME, the weekly news- 





The Complete History of 1924 
in Two Volumes $3.2 


Within a few days the last fifty-two is- 
sues (January-December) of TIME will 
be bound in two volumes ready for dis- 
tribution to subscribers. These two 
volumes constitute a unique publishing 
feat—a complete, accurate, fascinating 
story of the events of the past year pub- 
lished simultaneously with the year’s 
close, 


LIMITED EDITION 


Additional copies of Volume III 
(January-June) have already been re- 
ceived from the binders. Volume IV 
(July-December) will be ready in a few 
days. While we have again set aside 
nearly 1,000 copies of each issue of 
TIME for this purpose we cannot guar- 
antee to fill all orders. The two volumes 
may be ordered singly at $1.65 or to- 


gether at $3.30. Applications will be 
filled in order of receipt. 


TIME INDEXED 

We are glad to announce that Volume 
IV has been and that succeeding volumes 
of TIME will be indexed. The Index 
will be bound with copies of Volume IV. 
But subscribers desiring the Index only, 
may secure it without cost upon applica 
tion. 


THE GREATEST STORY 

Every issue of TIME is a chapter in 
the greatest of all stories, the History of 
the World. Succeeding issues will record 
the current days of 1925. For a fascinat- 
ing perspective of the past year secure a 
copy of Volumes III and IV of TIME. 
The supply of these Volumes is neces- 
sarily limited. Mail the application 
form today. 





TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


15¢c 


On all Leading 
Newsstands 


TIME, 
236 E. 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me [] a copy of Volume ITI (Jan.-June) of TIME 
(J a copy of Volume IV (July-Dec.) of TIME. 


Name 


Address 


Application for Volumes III & IV 


[] IT enclose ($1.65) ($3.50) [ Send me a bill. 





TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


$5 


By Subscription 
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of payment only in direct letters to all who m 
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ul sample pages are free. 


FREE 


We will mail 
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| Wherever they go in public, the \ 
: 3 | known by their gorgeous dress 
“Six Themed Years of History broadcloth, scarlet sash, white 
TOW as never before you should know the history shiny pumps). It is an honor 
+N of mankind. Rather than be ntented with the 


commonplace you can enj and become familiar wi 
Socrates and Caesar and Cleopatra and Napoleon a 


Cromwell and Washington and Columbus and Lincoln 
and all the hosts of history. This great work gives fight, the 
every 


the complete history of every great character, 
nation, every event of the World’s histor 





140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Please mail your 32-page free sample booklet of T 
History of the World, an 
of your special offer to Time reader 
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HEN you send a package 
by parcel post it takes its 





chance with countless 
others. 
For a few cents you can insure 


vourself against replacement costs 
if it is lost, damaged or destroyed 
in the mails. Inquire about North 
America Parcel Post Insurance, 
Coupon Books and rates. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
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America 
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ighty armies had failed t« . ae baie ain ° = 
me wes The oro Ae Some heroes court the danger 
visit to Napoleon at night more daringly. Antonio Montes 
om the tented field of battle . ne = / 
is one of the most interest-—f | was killed in 1907, let the bull come 
ing in histor; his is only | . | . . 
one of the thousands of in- him for the coup de grace. 
cidents of historic interest : ' . tn a 
in the great pu blicat ion, the Canedo, who 1S still alive, 


that is, he rides first 


then dismounts 


an espada. And there is 


relying 


solely 
his hips to 


upon 
elude the 


charge It is 


bull’s 
Gaona’s 
horns seldom miss him by 
as the breadth of a 


te the 
“94 





finger. 
For the 


) 


only wealth (in 


skilled matador, there 
1902, 
s men cleared some $40,000 in 


| months in Mexico), but public 


license such as is unknown 


ball-players and pugilists in the 


ne with them in cafés, to 


nd or be owed money by them. 


wine and women complete. 


train assiduously. One must 


he wages 
Mexico had also a famed bull, 
muught so gallantly—killing six 
juring many men—that the crowds 
after demanded that his life be spared 
was sent to the breeding pen, died 
| in years. 








Company” 


ee 


animal to 
to rise on tiptoe and 


kills al rejyon 
as a_ picador, 
and finishes his job as 
Gaona, [ 
| Mexico,* who fights without a muleta, 
the suppleness of 


boast 
so much 


Mazzantini 


even by 


speak with them 
After 


town they are in is theirs 


drawbacks. One 


Bonito, 
horses, 





seem awkward in action, never miss the 
single death stroke. To do _ either 
brings hisses, discredit, disgrace. The 
crowd nous the rules of the game 
meticulously and insists that its pleas- 
ure be exquisitely executed, from the 
first gravely passionate bar of the 
Carmen music that is always played, 
to the way the “butcher” or dagger- 
man delivers one last stroke of mercy 
when the bull is in his death throes. 
Bullfighting is a sport to be appreciated 
only by a hot-blooded people, folk in 
whom an artistic blood-lust is but one 
among many appetites—for seething, 
hot colors; for the glare of white sun- 
light on torrid sand; for violent animal 
for full-throated screaming ; for 





action ; 


rich wine, amorous deviltries; and a 
swift, red death rather than a gray old 
age. 





BUSINESS 





Current Situation 

In the stockmarket, 
have resumed their long upward rise. 
The public is interested in stocks and 1s 
as usual optimistic. 


prices of shares 


Thus far, however, the excesses of 
speculation seen during War and post- 
War years seem to have been avoided. 
Improving industrial conditions and 
the prospect of economic tax revision, 
money, are thus far 
the prime motives of the continuing 
“bull market.” But the test of its 
soundness should soon be seen in in- 


along with easy 


creased earnings. 

Tn the absence of conclusive indus- 
trial news, the statements of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks have been closely 
scrutinized to see what was going on 
in the money market. Recent state- 
ments show a distinct change in Re- 
serve policy. Holdings by 
Banks of Government paper are al- 
lowed to run out, while their Treas- 
ury Bills are similarly declining. On 
the other hand, member banks are 
discounting trade bills and paper; and 
in this way the official rediscount rate 
is again becoming “effective.” This 
move may or may not presage higher in- 
terest rates generally, but it puts the 
stronger 
check speculation if 
step becomes necessary. Thus 
demand for credit comes from metro- 
politan rather than rural sections. 


Reserve 


Reserve in a position to 


undue such a 


far the 


Par Sterling? 


On Mar. 20, 1919, J. P. Morgan & 
Co. announced on behalf of the Brit- 
ish Government that cessation of the 
War-time policy of “supporting the 
pound” had been ordered. Sterling, 
long held at about $4.75, at once 
started a long toboggan which ende« 
at $3.18 on Feb. 4, 1920. In the next 


two years the pound twice reached 
$4.00 and over only to fall back 
again, In 1922, a genuine advance 


began th 
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began that ended at $4.72 in Febru- 
ary, 1923. The invasion of the Ruhr, 
British flight of capital and fear of 
the Labor Party brought sterling 
down to $4.20 again last January. 
Since that time, adoption of the Ex- 
F perts’ Plan and the ousting of the 
Labor ministry has led to a remark 
able advance to $4.734—a new high 


level. 
This advance in the pound has pre 
cipitated a sharp debate in the Brit 


ish press concerning the possibility of 
returning to a gold basis in the near 
future— or specifically, in 1925. There 
is no doubt that sterling will ulti- 
mately be restored to its parity of 


© $4.8665 and not much doubt but what 


the fluctuations of the exchange mar 
ket may see this price reached in 1925. 
§ The real question is whether such a 
} price could be maintained, if neces 
sary, by artificial means. 

The return of the gold standard in 
Great Britain would undoubtedly 
prove a tremendous forward step in 
the restoration of international trade 


Sand finances. On the other hand, 


) British opinion still favors a gradual, 


sound resumption of sterling parity 
to artificial experiments at “stabiliza 
§ tion,” however attractive on paper. 


. . . 


» Railroads in 1924 


Undoubtedly, one of the distinctive 
business developments of the past year 
has been the revival of interest and 
even enthusiasm in the railroad indus- 
try, after years of depression and 
doubt. Railroad securities have risen 


swiftly in price and have been eagerly 
purchased by the investing public, 
iwhile new railroad financing has been 
accomplished with unexpected ease. 


For volume of traffic, 1924 should 
prank only after the extraordinary rail- 
Fway year of 1923. Carloadings this 
Hyear are expected to reach 49,000,000 


Hcars—apout 1,000,000 less than 1923, 
( but 4,000,000 over the heavy year of 


61920. Loadings of merchandise, mis- 
Scellaneous and less-than-carload freight 
B have tended to increase during the past 
Byear, while a decline has been wit 
i nessed in coal, ore, coke. 

) The year 1924 saw more new railway 
Smileage under construction than any 
© vear the War; the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission authorized con- 
Sstruction of 1,318 miles of new lines, 
while it permitted only 453 miles of old 
lines to be abandoned. Shippers are 
practically all of the opinion that 1924 
rail service was the most speedy and 
icficient ever afforded. Capital 
Spenditures of railroads for rehabilita- 
Htion of cars and locomotives was $563,- 
800,000 this 


since 


Cx- 


year, against $377,000,000 

fin 1923, 
Net operating income of U. S. rail 
roads for 1924 is estimated at $975,- 


000,000, against $977,000,000 last year. 
The principle obstacle to better earn- 
ings is the continual increase of taxes 
on railroads; in 1912, these taxes were 
$127,000,000; now they are estimated 
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What Other Typewriter ? 
Can Do These Things ¢ 


} Variable spacing. 
Interchangeable type styles. 
17 different sizes and styles of print. 
Over fifty different languages. 
Automatic touch assuring uniform 


impression whether the key is 
pressed lightly or heavily. 
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at $350,000,000 for the current year. 
Estimated dividends to railway share- 
holders in 1924 are set at $303,000,000. 


State and Local ‘Taxes 

The unsatisfactory conditions relat- 
ing to state and local taxation in this 
country continue to elicit protests from 
prominent business organizations. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1923, U. S. Federal 
taxes have been reduced about a billion 
dollars, and should continue to decrease 
in the future by the steady retirements 
of Liberty Bonds from European debt 
payments. 

State and taxation, 
presents a very different case. 


however, 

Lavish 
borrowing by the issuance of tax-ex- 
empt bonds has been the order of the 
day ever since the armistice. In 1919, 
state and local governments in_ this 
country borrowed  $691,000,000; by 
1923, they were borrowing $1,063,000,- 
000 and during the first eleven months 
of this year they have established a new 
high record of $1,289,000,000 for such 
loans. 

Undoubtedly, as the country grows, 
it is natural for local governmental in- 
debtedness — and consequently local 
taxes from which interest and sinking 
fund service on loans come—to  in- 
crease. Yet the recent increase has 
been out of all proportion to the growth 
of the country or its genuine local 
needs. The explanation obviously lies 
in the eagerness with which wealthy in- 


local 
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TheTypewriter of 
a Thousand Uses! 


HE New Hammond will ex- 

press your thoughts in many 
type sizes and styles—all instantly 
interchangeable on the same 
machine. 


Languages of all nations are at 
the command of the Hammond 
user; two are in the machine at 
all times—changed by the twist 
of your thumb. 


Condensed writingin one-third 
the usual space is made possible 
through Hammond miniature 
type and variable spacing. 


THE NEW 


TYPEWRITER 
ie VARIABLE SPACING \ 


is certain to fit your need. Write for new book- 
let describing how it accomplishes its wonders. 


Hammond Typewriter Corpn., 80 Brook Ave. at 132nd St., New York 








If You Own 
Long Term Bonds 


Reap the latest Brook- 
mire Investment Bulletin. 
In it are discussed the fac- 
tors that govern bond 
prices. There is pointed out 
the recent change in one of 
the most important fac- 
tors—and its coming effect 
on bond prices is stated 
definitely. 


This information 
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25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me a copy of your 
3ulletin TM-65—free. 
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| BROOKMIRE 


will be of 
considerable value to investors 
in striking the proper balance 
for their investment funds. 
Read this Brookmire Bulletin, 
A complimentary copy will be 
sent upon request. Mail the 
coupon today. 
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vestors have purchased non-taxable 
securities. 

The point has now been reached, 
however, where local taxation is a 
pressing burden on farmers, merchants, 
home-owners and even wage-earners 
everywhere. Local taxes, which were 
only $2,956,000,000 in 1919, have in- 
creased to $4,449,000,000. The tendency 
is one which may deeply concern all 
U. S. business interests in coming 


years. 


Krupp Loan 

The offering by a syndicate of Man- 
hattan bankers of a $10,000,000 note 
issue in behalf of Germany's famed 
Krupp concern marks the first impor- 
tant piece of internal German financing 
thus far undertaken in Wall Street 
since the Experts’ Plan. The loan is 
made to assure the great German com- 
pany of working capital. 





TIME, The Weekly News-Magazine. Edit- 
ors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. Asso- 
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John S. Martin (Books), Thomas J. C. Martyn 
(Foreign News). Weekly Contributors—John 
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STUDY 


Interior Decoration 
AT HOME 


Practical training by delightfully 
arranged method of Home Study. 
Develops your taste, helps you save 
money when purchasing, and trains 
you in the fundamentals of an un- 
usually interesting and _ well-paid 
profession. 

We teach you in a concise manner 
how to select, harmonize and arrange 
colors, fabrics, period furniture, wall 
treatments, rugs, tapestries, curtains, 
draperies and all other decorative 
details. Free booklet on request. 

Send for Catalogue M 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
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AERONAUTICS 


Parachute Fails 


The U. S. Air Mail started its night 
flying service July 1, 1924. In spite of 
pessimistic predictions, its pilots man- 
aged to fly 1,200,000 miles without the 
loss of a life. A fatal parachute jump 
has now broken the record of safety. 
Clarence O. Gilbert, a onetime flying 
Army sergeant, was in the Air Mail 
pilot’s reserve and was pressed into ser- 
vice during the holiday rush. He flew 
away from Maywood Field, Chicago, at 
7:10 one evening and, sailing westward, 
encountered a blinding snowstorm near 
Kaneville, Ill. His motor failed. A 
pilot under such conditions is helpless. 
He cannot tell where there is a spot to 
land; he cannot guess whether the earth 
is thousands of feet away or grazing 
the wheels of his landing carriage. Ser- 
geant Gilbert, moreover, was not fa- 
miliar with the route. He decided that 
a crash was unavoidable. He jumped! 





Early prejudice against parachutes has 
entirely disappeared, since they are now 
as nearly fool-proof as possible. The 
members of the Caterpillar Club (men 
who have escaped a catastrophe by 
means of the chute) now number hun- 
dreds. Every Army and Navy pilot and 
many flying civilians are instructed in 
its use. The great Lieut. John R. Mac- 
ready himself owed his life to this de- 
vice. When his motor failed over the 
city of Dayton, his ghostly warning cry 
of “Hullo, there below!” frightened the 
men seeking his remains in his wrecked 
airplane. 

The pilot or observer sits encased in a 
web harness, firmly adjusted to his body 
by straps and buckles. Above is a small 
container of canvas duck in which the 
great silken fabric, of 24-ft. diameter 
when open, is cleverly packed. A “pilot 
chute” —an umbrella-like contrivance 
with spring release—rushes easily out of 
the container, catches the wind and 
hauls the main chute out in a second or 
so. The great supporting surface opens 
up in an instant. Carefully arranged 
silk shrouds, made of Japanese silk (the 
strongest and lightest of textiles) pass 
continuously from a ring on one side of 
the harness to the parachute itself and 
back to the harness again. The pilot 
sits, then, as if in a swing. He can 
prevent oscillations, can steer to a cer- 
tain extent, can avoid trees, buildings 
and can be almost comfortable. He 
can, experience has shown again and 
again, drop 600 ft. without losing a par- 
ticle of consciousness. He has indeed 
to rehearse his movements, but the puil- 
ing of the conveniently placed “rip 
cord”—a flexible cable which releases 
the pilot chute—is the easiest and most 
natural thing to do. 

But he must jump, wait and then pull 
the rip cord. Otherwise the parachute 
may become entangled in the tail sur- 
faces of the plane. This is undoubtedly 
what Sergeant Gilbert failed to do. 
The instinctive impulse to pull the rip 
cord prevailed over careful training and 














the shrouds were cut by the sharp cables 
of the plane’s rear end. 
Pilot R. L. Wagner, who had been 
flying above him, reported the wreck. 
The service shuddered but carried on, 


Flaming Wreck 

The day after the report of the Air | 
Mail fatality came news of a terrible 
accident at the Croydon airdrome in 
London. A De Haviland passenger air- 
plane, carrying a pilot and seven passen- 
gers, had scarcely risen into the air on 
its way to Paris, when gusty weather 
caused trouble and a nose dive carried 
the plane straight into the ground from 
a height of two or three hundred feet. 
As the craft struck, the gasoline tank 
burst, and in a moment there was a rush 
of flames which rose 60 ft. into the air, 
A fire engine was on the spot in six 
minutes, but firemen and mechanics with 
axes could do nothing but watch the 
flames because of the intense heat. The 
seven passengers and the pilot must have 
died instantaneously. Their clothes were 
gone and their bodies black when dis- § 
interred from the wreckage. 


A Safety Code 


Since the inception of the London- 
Paris air routes, 37 persons have lost 
their lives and 12 have been seriously § 
injured. These accidents are so spec- 
tacular that they draw attention away 
from the enormous mileage of steady, 
uneventful flying. On the British and 
Dutch air lines, for the last three years, 
the average number of passenger air 
miles per passenger fatality was 
2,663,000.* 

Safety in flying is steadily increasing. 
Complete safety will not be attained by 
the addition of some miraculous device 
but rather by a careful attention to de- 
tails in structure and operation of air- 
craft. Our’ engineers are not idle. 
Early in 1925 wili be issued Part I of 
the Aeronautical Safety Code sponsored 
by the Bureau of Standards and Society 
of Automotive Engineers. If its provi- 
sians are faithfully followed, accidents 
and their effects will be minimized. An 
explosion such as that at Croydon 
would probably be avoided by the use 
of “crash-proof” tanks which the code 
calls for, and by placing the tanks as 
far as possible from the engine, par- 
ticularly not along the line of the motor 
and the longitudinal axis of the machine. 
The inherent stability which the code 
insists on would lessen chances of losing 


























































control. Grover C. Loening, famed 
aeronautical engineer, has suggested 






that crash-proof passenger cabins might 
be built, immune from injury no mat- 
ter the height of fall. This may be too 
much to hope for. The code at least 
demands that all edges of cockpits shall 
be well padded and that the padding 
should be extended to cover the front 
part of cockpit or passenger cabin 
against which the heads of pilot or pas- 
senger are likely to strike. 1 

















*According to Major General Mason M. 
Patrick of the U. S. Army Air Service, for 
a number of years prior to 1913, there was 
an average of one passenger casualty on U. §. 
railroads for about every 2,000,000 miles. 
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hich Prescription for Success 
are YOU taking now? 


Do you know why failures and half-successes work much harder than 
iy really successful men and women? Here is exactly what you are looking 
aa for if you find it difficult to increase your income at least $1000 every year. 


5 ga will never succeed merely by 
working hard. If hard work alone 
brought success, think of all the 
classes of people who ought to be 
wealthy and eminent—but are not. 


Thousands of people who only a little while 
ago were struggling along in low-salaried po- 
sitions are today earning double and treble 
their former incomes and getting more out of 
life than they ever dreamed possible before. 


They owe their rapid success to the devel- 





has helped them amazingly. Can you afford 


to miss your opportunity? 


64-Page Booklet Free 
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| A Warm, “Comfy” Meal 


Bodily warmth that will resist cold comes from 
, the food you eat, not from the clothing you wear. 
aN Fortify yourself against cold by eating Shredded 
Wa) >, Wheat, a food that makes red 
3 blood and good muscle. Two 
biscuits with hot milk supply 
all the energy you need for 
half a day’s work. It is ready- 
cooked, ready to eat. 


Shredded 






“Tt’s All in the Shreds” 
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LETTERS) 


Herewith are excerpts from letters 
come to the desks of the editors during 
the past week. They are selected pri- 
marily for the information they contain, 
cither supplementary to, or corrective 
of, news previously published in Timer. 





Precocious 
Blauvelt, N. Y., 
Dec. 28, 1924, 
T1iME. 
New York, N, Y. 
Gevtlemen: 

On page 30 of your issue of Dee. 29, you 
state that “Thomas Alva Edison started life 
as a newsboy.”’ I was surprised to learn that 
Mr. Edison had been such a precocious iniant, 
It would not have been so start.ing had you 
merely said he started life as a barefoot boy, 
but a newsboy—that is too much. 

EvizaBetH Moore-SMItH. 


. 


° . i 
‘Juicy Scandal 
New York Citys, 
Dec. 24, 1924. 
TIME, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Here is a juicy bit of academic scandal, but 
you mustn't say 
will be annoyed. 

You, of 22 December, say rightly on page 
21 that Smith College “bethought herseif or 
was reminded of Poet Pierre’s (Ronsard’s) 
400th birthday last week.’ But the head of 
the French department did not bethink him- 
self in time to procure a bust of Ronsard to 
be duly “crowned,” during the ceremony. A 
cenotaph was suggested but turned down. 
Finally, our professor rooted out of the Fine 
Arts department a bust that looked rather 
vaguely like Ronsard’s, and it was duly 


crowned, with sonnets and period songs as 
you say. Sut the secret leaked out in ad 
vance; and rumor runs that there were many, 


giggles in the audience when the pro- 
r in question referred during his pane 
gyric to the ensuing ceremony of “crowning 
the bust of our poet.” 


many 


fes 





oe oe? 
X. Y. Z's identity is known to the 
editors. Investigation has shown him to 
pious man; hence his letter is 
As a general rule, Time dis- 
likes to print letters that carry no sig- 
natures.—En. 


be a 
printed, 


al 9 
“Smart 
Miami, Fla. 
Dec. 23, 1924. 
TIME, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

It is surprising that one who presumes to be 
so smart as you do should make such an egre 
gious blunder as that on page 1 of your issue 
of Dec. 22 in reference to the massacre of tie 
French under John Ribaut by the Spanish 
under Pedro Menendez on the shores of 
Florida in 1565. You say that Menendez 
lined the French up before a firing squad. He 
did nothing of the kind. He quietly slid a 
janeta beneath the fifth rib of each. Oi 
course if you don’t know history it is just as 
well to make a stab at it, since so few people 
know enough to know the difference between 
truth and error. 

Jackson Taytor. 


Investigation has shown Mr. Taylor 
to be right. Leader Menendez wrote a 
letter to his King, boasted that he put 
Ribaut and his men to death in the 
manner described by Mr. Taylor.—En. 


“Weakest Department” 


Vedado, Habana, Cuba 
Dec. 22, 1924 

TIME 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Your periodical has my approval as evi- 
denced by the enclosed card. Not one hundred 
percent, however. I doubt if the majority of 
your readers enjoy so constant an inversion 

(Continued on Page 32) 


I told you or my informant 
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WALTER HINES PAGE 


Two Characteristic Excerpts 


“The 


ham | 


events 


After I 


was about 
ran toward me 
out, ‘Ah—ah—we knew 


all the 


“There are 
sit at the 


One of 


Washington was 


to him: 
he came 


himself 
laughed 


-alace 
war. He 


King sent for me to go to Bucking- 
very soon after we declared 
went over the whole course of 
and asked me many _ questions. 
had risen and said ‘good-bye’ and 
to bow myself out the door, he 
and waving his hand cried 
where you stood 
time.’ ”’ 

xk ok * 


three titled Englishmen who 
table with me on this ship . . 

them asked me today if 
a born American! I 
‘Where the devil 
from—Hades?’ and he 
as heartily as the 

at him, and didn’t 


George 
said 
do you suppose 
laughed at 
rest of us 
give a hang!” 





The Life and Letters of 


VALTER H. PAGE 


(Special New 4-Volume Edition) 


The World’s Work 


fe the cost of the original 2-volume 
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age” and 


great current events magazine 


medited ? 






egin at the easy rate of $1.00 a month until $10.00 have ment.) 

een paid. Where $10.00 outright brought you only the 

priginal 2 volumes, these same $10.00, payable in easy instal- MUS cc. cc addavibgscisdesscwnedadiassicts 
ments, after the free inspection period, now buy you the 

Rew 4-volume set plus a _ year’s subscription THE P Time-1-5 Addreas ..ccccccccccccscccesecvccscccccsscs 
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he new 4-volume set of “The 


Look them over for ten days, 
ou want to part with them, 


By Burton J. Hendrick 


with 


set alone 
SEND NO MONEY! 


send you for your approval at our 


the latest issue of THE 


WORK, 


own expense 
Life and Letters of Walter H. 
WORLD’S WORK, 
which Page founded and long 
Then decide whether 
Only when you have definitely 
lecided that you want the books and magazine does payment 


a regular $4.00-a-year magazine. 





the Grand Moments 
of Page’s 
Immortal Letters / 


ORD pictures, indescribably vivid, incredibly stirring, painted in 


colors that only Walter H. Page could use—these burn themselves 
into the memory of anyone who reads the letters of our war-time Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain. Who can forget that picture of King George de- 
claiming frantically at Mr. Page the day the war began—the German 
Ambassador, almost demented, tottering down the stairs in his pajamas 
that afternoon—the Ambassador’s encounters with cranks who pestered, 
plagued, but generally amused him—Page back in Washington trying to 
persuade Wilson to abandon neutrality—that glimpse of the old South 
where “even the dogs look old-fashioned’ —Page’s dramatic account of 
his boyhood memories of the Civil War—Page as a young man daring 
to incur the enmity of his beloved South by bold efforts to reconcile North 
and South—Lloyd George’s despair at being unable to find the right man 
to help him win the war—the American Ambassador hob-nobbing at court 
functions with the King’s relatives and glittering dignitariese—Page and 
Sims framing a telegram that saved the world! 


Who can forget Page’s poking gentle fun at “gouty 
ladies” who did not believe in republics—Page amid the 
Balfours—Page lecturing the President, laying down the 
ministers, admirals, making fun of his 
own poor game of golf, fretting at America’s inaction in the war; scolding, coaxing, 
cajoling the American State Department—and Page planning, planning, planning 
at his bedroom desk into the ? 


But why go There are hundreds and hundreds of brilliant 
snapshots which Page's artistry will photograph forever on your mind. 
No inkling of the gusto, the dash, the amazing vitality of Page’s let- 
ters can be obtained except by reading them—reading them as they 
appear woven into a connected story by the master hand of Burton J. 
Hendrick who won the Pulitzer Prize for this work. Once you have 
read a few of Page’s letters you will know why thousands of book 
lovers voted the book “one of the ten greatest of the century’; why 
premiers, and public in Europe and America enthused over 
70,000 people paid $10.00 outright for the original 
2-volume set of the “Life and Letters”; why thousands more are now 
availing themselves of the wonderful opportunity to obtain the new 
4-volume set at a greatly reduced cost. You can be one of them by send- 
ing in the coupon below—and the chance may ict come again. 


old lords” and “grand 
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law to British Cabinet 


called in for consultation by generals and 
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this work; why 
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Free Examination Offer 


Doubleday, Page & C 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Send me for my _ inspection, 
charges prepaid, the new 4-volume set of “The 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page,” bound 
in dark blue cloth, stamped in gold, and the 
current issue of THE WORLD'S WORK. I 
will either return the books at your expense 
within ten days or send you $1 a month until 
$10 has been paid for the books and a_ full 
year’s subscription to THE WORL D’S WORK. 

(Or—Enclosed please find $10 in full pay- 
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South American 


THIS wonder continent offers not only the most—but the 


best. No cities on the Eastern 
South America’s in grandeur. 


Hemisphere can compare with 
No famous mountain, river, 


lake or waterfall of Europe but has its superior on this vast 


continent of surprises. 
sightseeing more enjoyable. 


A delightful, bracing climate makes 


The pleasures of the voyage are enhanced by the luxury of appointments 


on ships of the famous “V-Fleet.” 








overs. 


*S. S. 


LAMPORT & HOLT 


A a SS 





of phrases or so much adjectival alliteration. 
Your weakest department is Sports. Pre 
sumably the purpose of such a style is hum- 
orous—but there are still those who enjoy th« 
English language. 


C. S. SrerunvutTurR 


Deep Channels 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Dec. 18, 1924 
TIME 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I desire to call your attention to an omis- 
sion, last paragraph of second column, page 5, 
issue of Dec. 15, in which you refer to deep 
water channels under way or being consid- 
ered or about to be considered. 

Kindly publish in an early issue the contem 
plated deepening of the Los Angeles River 
from the harbor to the city, so that ocean 
vessels can come right up to the city proper. 


P. W. Bannina. 


MILESTONES 


To Mr. and Mrs, John G. 
Baragwanath (Neysa McMein, famed 
magazine illustrator), a daughter (8% 
pounds) ; in Manhattan. 











Born. 


Engaged. John S. Martin, Literary 
Editor of Time, the weekly news- 
magazine, to Miss Emilie Bushnell, 
Manhattan débutante. 


Engaged. Roger Wethered, famed 
British amateur golfer, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Bentinck, daughter of Lord 


Every ship specially built for tropical 
travel. Perfect ventilation. Superlative cuisine and service. Every 

known device for the comfort of the passenger. 
Fortnightly sailings by 


#S. S. Voltaire 


Liberal stop- 


S. S. Vauban 


Vandyck S. S. Vestris 


*(Newest and finest ships in the South American Service) 


Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires 


Calling northbound at Santos, Trinidad and Barbados 


Tours round South America 
arranged. 


For Illustrated Booklet, Rates, 
Reservations, etc., apply Sander- 
son & Sons, Inc., agents, Room 
(104), 42 Broadway, New York, 
or any local steamship or tourist 
agents. 





Charles Cavendish Bentinck: in London. 


Married, Jan Masaryk, of 
Thomas G. Masaryk (Czecho-Slovakian 
President) and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the Czecho-Slovakian Republic, to 
Mrs. Frances Crane Leatherbee, daugh- 
ter of Charles C. Crane, onetime (1920- 
21) U. S. Minister to China; in Man- 
hattan. 


son 


Died. Leon Bakst, 58, famed Rus- 
sian painter and stage-designer: in 
Paris, after a long illness. (See Page 


14). 





Died, William Archer, 68, famed 
British dramatic critic; in London. He 
edited, expounded, translated the plays 
of Henrik Ibsen; himself wrote The 
Green Goddess, suave hair-raiser played 


by George Arliss in 1920, 


of the Board of Directors of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co, of Kentucky; in Louisville. 


Daniel K. Lester, 86, engineer 


Died. 
on the Monitor in its famed battle with 
the Merrimac in 1862; in Elizabeth, 
N. J., of pneumonia. 


| 
Died. C. T. Collings, 76, Chairman 
Died. Julianna Frances Hubbard, 95, 





mother of the late Elbert Hubbard, so- 
called “sage of East Aurora”; in Buf- 
falo. ~. 

Bush Terminal Printing Corporation, Brooklyn, New York 
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POINT with PRIDE 


y 
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After a cursory view of Time's 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: ij 
The huge trousers of Mr. Brown 


(Page 14, column 1.) 


The fur coat of a wealthy Babbitt 
(P. 17, col. 1.) 

Le Fevre, squat and square. (P. 22! 
col. 3.) 


“An honest, simple-minded fetlow’| 
(P. 9, col. 2.) 


" 


Slim young dare-devils from the bull- 
rings of Spain. (P. 24, col. 2.) 


Crash-proof passenger cabins. (P. 284 


col. 3.) 


Waistcoat an 
a.) 


red 


14, 


Gold 


green coat. 


trousers, 


(?. 


col. 
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chronicle 
Patrio 


well the 
Vigilant 


Having perused 
of the week, the 
views with alarm: 


As tawdry and dishonest a curtain a 





the Theatre has seen this year. (P. 13 
col. 2.) 
The confident forecasts of Prophets 


Vogel and Schermerhorn. (P. 21, col 
: 
3 


“> i 


} 
Men who eat together, wash together § 


play together and sing together. (P 
18, col. 1.) | 
A glad tale dwindling slowly to # 

colorless finis. (P. 5, col. 2 


An enthusiastic dolt. (P. 15, col. 1 


A love-lorn monk. (P. 15, col. 1.) 


Mortimer, his wife’s name, tle 
(P. 3, col. 3.) 


Mr. 
mire. 


Orders in enigmatic Chinese. (P. ll, 
col. 2.) 

“A squat, fat French legal man’ 
(P. 18, col. 2.) 
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own | | If-you have time to burn 


| If you consider brevity a vice 








bbitt. 
| ‘| If you care little for politics and literature 
». 2 | If you care less for business and science 
) ‘If art bores you and music drives you to 
low.’ 5 . 
distraction 
bull | If you regard other countries merely as 
necessary evils 
—_ | ‘| If you live in the past 
a | ‘| This space will have been wasted. 
‘| We are calling attention to the fact that a year’s subscrip- 
- tion to TIME the weekly news-magazine—is $5.00; 
RMI that the coupon below filled in and mailed at once will start 
— i the next issue on its way to you. 
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rether ee ee ee ee eee ee THIS COUP yN TODAY #8882 eee eee 8088880 8 8 6 ee 


ROY E. LARSEN, CIRC. MGR., TIME Canadian Postage 50c; Foreign $1.00 
7 236 East 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
ol. | 
Enter my subscription for TIME for one year to begin at once. 
, ia 


(P. ll) 





I enclose $5.00 Bill me for $5.00. 





_ The only book of its kind 


in the world 
Now—a limited number of copies FREE 


pean upon millions of books 
fill the shelves of our libraries. 

Within them are treasures richer 
than Ali Baba’s cave ever held. Here is 
knowledge, education, culture, entertain- 
ment. The jewels of civilization are 
within these books. What priceless bene- 
fits we could obtain from them—if only 


we had time to read them! 


How can we hope to read even a small 
fraction? Which are the books we should 
read, and where shall we begin? 


An Unique New Plan 


Here at last is the answer! The book 
you see pictured above is the solution to 
the reading problem of the busy man or 
woman. It contains the famous new 
reading plan created by nine eminent men 
of letters—Dr. Lyman Abbott, John Macy, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Asa Don Dickin- 
son, Dr. Bliss Perry, Thomas L. Masson, 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, George Tles, and 
Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


The plan that these great authorities 
devised is absolutely unique. From the 
immortal literature of the world they 
selected just the elements essential to a 
cultured person’s reading. And these se- 
lections they arranged in a day-by-day 
program covering a full year, Each 
day’s reading is of timely interest. 


Thus, on July 14th, the anniversary of 


the fall of the Bastille, you read of the 
stirring days of the French Revolution. 

In this interesting way you cover thc 
masterpieces of fiction, historical descrip- 
tion, poetry, drama, essays, biography. 
Only twenty minutes a day are required. 


A Remarkable Offer 


It would be difficult to set a price upon 
The Daily Reading Guide. Its value to 
intelligent men and women is inestimable. 
But you are not asked to purchase it. A 
remarkable offer brings it to you FREE. 
A limited number of copies are to be dis- 
tributed without cost, in the interest of 
good reading. 


Simply mail the coupon, enclosing only 
25 cents to help cover the costs of 
handling and postage, and The Daily 
Reading Guide will come to you at onée. 
To avoid disappointment it is important 


to send NOW. @ 
oo 
to 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. u. 
Dept. Y-721, Garden City, New York } 


rere ee 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., = 


Dept. Y-721, Garden City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me, entirely withdtt 
obligation, a copy of The Daily Reading Guidg,* 
containing nearly 200 pages, bound in righ 
blue cloth, which contains the compiete ng 
plan for reading the essential literature of t 
world in only 20 minutes a day. I enclose 25 
cents (in currency or stamps) to pay handling 
and shipping charges. There is to be no fur- 
ther cost, 
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